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Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God.—Co.erincE. 


Moralists have discoursed and poets have sung 
of the divine influences of Nature ; and that their 
doctrines are true almost every one will admit.| 
These influences, however, vary to a great ex~ 
tent in their operation on the human mind, ac- 
cording to the keenness of our relish for the 
beauties and symphonies of the material world. 
There are those who look upon the rhapsodies of 
the poetic minstrel when he is delineating and 
chanting the graces of his goddess, Nature, as 
the ebullitions of an inflated and crazy imagina- 
tion. They can gaze on the sweetest landscape 
with senseless indifference, discovering nothing 
to excite their interest or remind them of the 
wisdom and excellences of the Deity. They can 
listen unmoved to the plaintive moan of the eve- 
ning breeze, the gentle murmur of the rivulet, 
or the thousand-toned harp of “the warbling 
world;” and a survey of the mightiest and grand- 
est cataract, the loftiest mountain, or the ocean, 


even,—that 
—‘glorious mirror where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests,’""— 


without feeling a wave of the transporting and 
the sublime moving upon their soul. Such per- 
sons are objects of sympathy. They are depriv- 
ed of many of the most exquisite intellectual en- 


through their own wilful neglect of the cu!tiva« 
tion of their mental powers and moral affections. 
God has created man with a mind capable of im- 
provement, and susceptible, if its faculties are 
properly developed, of relishing, in some de» 
gree, the charms of Nature’s music and the love- 
liness ofher forms. There are those —and hap- 
py is their lot—whoare delighted, at al! times, 
to survey the handi-work of their Creator, and 
who recognize His praise in every accent that 
comes from the mouth of the swarming multitudes 
of insects, beasts and birds that people this beau- 
tiful earth. The voice of inanimate being is 
likewise charming to their ear, and exalting to 
their soul. Its every breath seems to 
* Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise.’ 

To them at every season of the year the earth is 
vocal with anthems of sacred delight; and they 
feel, with the same gratitude to their Maker, the 
frigid salutation of Winter’s rough blast and the 
balmy kiss of Summer’s gentle gale. 

But at no time does the earth appear so full 
of joy and gladness, and to swell her songs in so 
many different strains, asinthe Spring. Her 
choir is then full. The cords of her lyre which 
had ceased to vibrate during the Winter, sound 
in unison with every string, and one simultane-~ 





And this is done to a great extent 


joyments. 
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ous shout of ho'y exultation ascends to the God 


and Governor of the universe. 
then clothed ina pure vestment like the ange!s 
of heaven, her anthems scem to ovr imagination 
the echoes of the golcen nanye of that seraph, 


How chaste and vir ike is every note} 


band. gin-] 


of Nature’s minstrelsy 


"6 Soft, laughs around, 
Full swell! the woods ; 
Mixed in wild concert with the warbiing brooks, 


s ofthe hills, 


bright and green the landscape 
their very music wakes, 


Increased, the distant bleating 
And hollow lows responsive from the vales, 


Whence blending all, the sweetened zephyr springs.”? 


and wood.-| 
y 


Let us go forth among the fields 


Jande, and catch the inspiration of those happy 


beings which there tune their throats to strains | * 


of love end transport, and sweetly hymn their} 
Maker’s praise. Let us Jearn from 
cheerful, and gay, and innocent— to be 


the lamb that gambols along the hillside and 


them to be! 


over the grassy mound—harmless as the dove| 
that woos its mate, and knows no guile, ¢ 
as the nightingale that chants its vestal lays at 
the vesper hour. Let us raise our aspirations, 
pure and holy, with those of Nature, to the Be- 
ing who created both her and us, and be pre- 
pared at last to join that blessed choir who are 
to spend an eternity in shouting hosannas to God 


and the Lamb, 


and pure| 





For the Green Mountain Gem. 
LOVE, HOME AND NATIVE LAND. 


While in the verdant West I rove, 

More fondly now my thoughts do stray 
To those I left—to those I love— 

Whose prayers pursue my winding way. 
While inthe lonely midnight hour, 

The pilot takes his watchfui stand, 
My heart then feels the holiest power 

Of love, and home, and native land. 


In vain may Western climes display 

Their glittering streams—their beauteous hills, 
When the birds wing their dazzling way, 

And glorious flowers adorn the'dells ; 


Nature being | 


gentle as| 
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MOUNTAIN BOY. 
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THE 


TALE 


OF 


In the Spring of the year 1776, a troop of 
jhorsemen might be seen wending their way 
lown that part of the Green Mountains which 

ilies east of the head of Lake Champlain, 
ithe rude and rug: pathway leading to the 
jwestern plain. ‘Their rout lay along the side 
lof Killington peak, which arose on the sicht 
in lonely magnificence, to the elevation o} 
several thousand feet above the level of the 
son on the left less smapendons, but — 
ne of » same wild aspect, were piled, he 
1 heap, irregular ridges, and it nmense round- 
topped eminences covered with forests. Th 
sun had not yet eastern sum- 


by 


“or 
sea 


h, 
pL At 


ol 
| 


t surmounted the 
mits, and as they passed between the tower- 
|ing walls of rock, sometimes with impending 
cliffs, at others with the gigantic forest trees. 
iforming an arch above their heads, their way 
was frequently uncheered by a single ray 
light, and their course down the par wos pre . 
icipice was directed only by the voice of the 
| brawli torrent, 


v of 


which fretted and dashed 
ped or the successive ledges of the mountain 
side. Yet still they held on their way un- 
tired and unfaltering. They were general| y 
men of robust and hardy noes and bold, un- 
daunted bearing. Had they been encounter- 
ed on the Alps or Appenines, they might 
have been at first deemed banditti, proceeding 
to the attack of a monastery or the sack of a 
village ; yeta closer scrutiny would have dis- 
cov ered i in their fearless, but avant and ruddy 


ng 


ivisages, no features of the robber orassassin. 


In the poor and honest region they were trav- 
ersing, the most romantic imagination could 


l 
not for an instant place them in the degraded 


iclass of freebooters; yet there was that of 


the wild and picturesque about them, which, 
combined with the surrounding scenery 

might be worthy of the peneil of Saly ratot 
Rosa. What then was their character ?— 
They were not mere hunters, for, although 
several among them carried rifles, many were 





Though nature, here prolific, pours 
The treasures of her magic hand, 
The eve, but not the HEART, adores ; 
The Heart still beats for native land. 


VIATOR. 
Ohio River, April, 1844. 





Oh, if there is aught that can stable be 
*Midst the etd leas round of earth’s vanity, 
Tis the love, true love, which two hearts bless 


armed with weapons never used in the chase ; 
while, in their. general equipment, their order 
of movement, and silent acquiescence in the 
directions of individuals recognized as lead- 
ers, although without martial insignia, there 
could be observed a marked military charac- 
ter. Might they not be of those who com- 
bined to resist the execution of the mandates 
of the Governor of New York, which it was 
well known had for their object to force the 











With a glance of the phantom Happiness. 





bold and industrious settlers on to the Hamp- 
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shire grants from their hard-earned lands and paper which he still held in his hand, he re- 
possessions? ‘This supposition would be! turned it to the youth who received it with 


strengthened by there being pereeived among animation and eagerness; then waving his 


them more than one who had been already! farewell, as he turned his body partially 
outlawed, and a price set on their heads, for;around, dashed forward, and disappear d 
their resistance to those arbitrary edicts. This | down the rugged precipice, soon leaving the 
idea, too, appeared to be encouraged by them- | troop far behind. 
selves, in their brief and passing intercourse! ‘1 calculate,” coolly observed a man of the 
with the few inhabitants who had reared | front rank, that yon chap doesn’town, outand 
their humble cabins on the road they travel-/out, the creature he rides, or he’d scarcely 
ed; but not unfrequently a close aud confi- | hold his neck so cheap.” ; 
dential whisper between the inquisitivemoun-| “ You’ve misseda figure, Hiram,” replied 
taineer and an acquaintance in_ the troop, | his right elbow man, “ by reason that his own 
ended in the former deliberately taking downjneck’s his own, any how; and J’ll allow 
his fusee, swinging his cutlass, and mounted | there’s but the toss of a copper which goes 
on his best horse, proceeding with the caval-| first, her’n or his’n. 
cade, leaving the better part of the house— | “Tf there’s room to throw In a guess,” re- 
the woman—standing at the door in motion-/ marked a third, “I should say that are young 
less, and, what is more extraordinary, mute | fellow’s arter a petticoat.” 
astonishment. “ And why so, friend Wagstaff ?” asked the 
The troop, whatever it might be, passed on! leader, who had heard the dialogue. “Is 
at as quick a pace as itsnumbers and the na-| not glory a mistress, with charms bright 
ture of the ground would allow, and was just| enough to attack a man of spirit ?” 
entering the gorges of the mountain, when a} “ But don’t disremember, captain,” replied 
horse-man galloped past the main body from | Wagstaff, that we’re men of flesh, too. Glo- 
rear to front. The strafger was a youth of} ry’s a purity article, a dreadful purity article ; 
not more than mere manhood, and of athlet-| but at the present I’d a considerable sight 
icand well turned limb. Reining up grace-| rather have a soft bed and a warm compan- 
fully, as he gained the front of the train, he; ion, than to go to glory over yon precipice, 
dofled his hat to the leader, and slightly bent! with a frosty rock for my resting place.” 
his head, rich in luxuriant curls, while his! “The familiar jests of the men were not re- 
fine, intelligent features lighted up and his| pressed by their leader, who knew they pro- 
dark expressive eye flashed out the fire of| ceeded from no feeling of insubordination, 


| 


some powerful emotion. | but were proofs rather of buoyancy of spirits 
° } . L: : 

‘And who may you be, friend ?”” demand- | and contented minds; and while he was as- 

ed the leader, with soldier-like bluntness. _| sured of their fidelity and devotedness to the 


“A recruit, if you like one; a volunteer,| cause in which they were engaged, he rather 
if you accept me,” the stranger answered ;— | encouraged whatever had a tendency to enli- 
“one ripe and ready to go hand in hand with | ven their march. 
the foremost in your enterprize.” | <T]t’s a rough road we travel, brother,” 

«“ And know you what that enterprize is ?”| said Hiram, after a pause, “ and something 

“ Perfectly.” long.” 

* But you are a stranger to me.” ‘“‘ Short enough, if it leads to a long homey 

“Notsotoall who are with you—but we | answered Wagstaff. 
waste time; here are my credentials.” | For my part,” observed Hiram, despond- 

The leader took the paper proffered by | ingly; “ I’ve never had a brush with anything 

the volunteer, and glancing over it, extended | better than Indians and Yorkers; you have 
' oe ' ; 
his hand and welcomed it with a cordial grasp. | been out among the riglars, Jothaim.’ 

“ Enough,” said the volunteer, “ifyoucan| “I know it,” replied Jotham Wagstaff, 
trust me, listen to my proposition,” and he |“ sartain, I’ve been where things didn’t go so 
drew the officera little in advance of the| slow, I ask you—where the bullets came des- 

; pia 
party. | perate fast, that s the gospel on’t. v7 

In the short conference that followed, the} “You didn’t dodge, though, Jotham ? 
impatient and fiery youth appeared to be urg-| “ We hadn’t time, Hiram. But after the 
ing a suit with vehemence, and the cool cau-| blow was over, one fellow said it was ridicu- 
tion of the officer seemed at length to yield} lous; he’d curse and quit; another made up 
either to hisargumentorimpetuosity. Hasti- | his mind to bow his neck and make tracks, 
ly writing a few lines with his pencil on the | and our captain wished many a time that his 
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commission were in hell and he were at 
home; he was a Bay man, that captain.” 

“ Massachusetts is doing good things, now, 
Jotham,” said the leader. 

« ] know it,” replied Wagstaff, “ they, pep- 
pered the red birds well at Lexington, 1 
<seems—when are we to have a spoon in the 
dish, captain ? 
Ethan?” 

«Presently; at Rutland, possibly; posi- 
tively at Castleton,” answered the captain. 

« And fegs, there’s Rutland now, full ahead, 


rejoined Wagstafl, as emerging from the de- | 


file, an extensive prospect spread before him. 
Hill and valley, field and forest, town and 
stream, lay in beautiful variety, basking in 
the first beams of the sun, which having 
climbed the eastern mountains, poured his rays 
full upon the landscape, dispersing at once 
in thin curls of transparent vapor, the slight 
frost that hung upon every bush and blade. 
The view was bounded on the west by dis- 
tant mountains beyond the lakes, while the 
course of the Champlain could be distinctly 
traced as it stretched far tothe north. Onan 
eminence a few miles in front stood the town, 
toward which they now bent their way. 

The youthful stranger had in the mean 
time spurred on over rock and rivulet, and 
leaving Rutland on his left, entered by a more 
direct path, the road leading to Castleton, so 
abruptly and rapidly, that he had well nigh 
unhorsed another cavalier who was coming 
up the road at a round pace. Hands were 
on hilts in an instant, but a single glance was 
sufficient for mutual recognition. 


“ Captain Phelps!” exclaimed the youth. 


“Mark Standish!” cried Captain Noah) 


Phelps. “How is it I meet you here, and 
whither so fast, lad?” 

“ May I not ask the same question of you, 
captain?” said Standish. 

“ Ay, and get as satisfactory an answer.— 
But come, I’ll try points of masony with you: 
who comes from Bennington ?”’ 

“Ethan and Seth,” promptly answered 
the youth. “Iwould question you in turn, 
but I doubt you not, and there’s no time to 
spare. The rendezvous is this night at Cas- 
tleton.” 

* Right,” said the captain, “ and Ethan is 
pushing on like mad, in a forced march with 
his Green mountain Boys. Scouts are al- 
ready thrown out beyond Castleton, and sen- 
tries posted on every pass, to cut off commu- 
nication between the country and—the place 
you wot of.” 


Where are we to join old| 
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A pause ensued during which they looked 
fixedly at each other. 

“Whither are you goin 
ish ?” 


Mark Stand. 


., 
>? 


“To Castleton. And you, Capt. Phelps?” 

“To Castleton, also. Do you go farther 
to-day ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps—and you 2” 

“May be—a truce to trifling; I suspect 
we're on the same errand. But Mark, my 
boy, have you reflected? It’s ticklish busi- 
I know you’re a lad of mettle, Mark. 
You’re of a good stock, Standish. I proph- 
esied well of you froma boy, when you 
mounted the colt without saddle or bridle, 
whip or spur, as the hounds passed you in 
full ery, and brought in the brush stuck in 
your hat; and when a few years after they 
carried youin triumph through the village 
with the wolf home before you. You're a 
true blue, or rathera true green, as they'll 
have it here on the Hampshire grants ; but 
zounds! lad, you’re too green for this affair; 
leave it in my hands.” 

“ Not while 1 have hands of my own,” 
said Standish. _ 

“Say you so, my lad, Mark? Why, 
then, have with you! a fig for our necks! 
hurra forthe Congress, and set forward.” 
And away they went at the top of their hor- 
ses’ speed. 

A short halt at Castleton was necessary ; 


ness. 





they had ridden far and fast, and their hor- 
ses and themselves must breathe and bait; 
| some perparation and arrangement also were 
{requisite for the safe execution of the design 
| they had in view. 

| It was during their slight repast the youth 
related to his friend, the Connecticut Cap- 
‘tain, some of the incidents to which their 
meeting was owing. Mark Standish and 
| Ellen Guilford were born and bred in or near 
the some village. Ellen was allowed by the 
men to be the prettiest, liveliest girl of the 
vicinage ; and Mark, it was agreed by the wo- 
‘men, was the handsomest and_ smartest 
‘young fellow. They were playmates in 
their childhood ; and in proper season, which 
in the Green Mountains, where early mar- 
riages are encouraged, is sufficiently soon 
ripened into love. ‘The passion of the boy, 
‘taking its character from his natural tem- 
‘perament, was deep and intense; Ellen lov- 
ed, as she did everything else, with vivacity 
and cheerfulness; Mark could not brook a 
rival near her, and unfortunately for him, 
the charms of the village maiden drew many 


{ 
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a 


lovers around her; it was deathto Mark toldoor, on 





the tavern piazza, in the black- 


see her simile on another, and, unhappily,|smith’s shop, groups of busy people had col- 
Ellen could not, in the innocence of her|lected; even the loungers at the stores no 


heart, help smiling and laughing too, upon 


‘longer hung their heels idly over the coun- 


occasions. Mark, at times, almost permit-jter, but all and every one seemed engaged 


ted himself to suspect that Ellen was some- 


lin earnest and interesting discourse, while 


thing of a coquette, and Ellen but for the|animated female faces looked from door and 
purity of her thoughts, might have seen that| window, not through mere curiosity, but 


Mark was jealous. They, however, loved 
each other truly and dearly, and it was a 
bitter moment to both when they were to 
part, although the separation was tobe but 
temporary. But the aunt of Ellen Guilford 
had come a long journey expressly to take 
her home with her. She was a lone wo- 
man, having recently lost her husband ; and 
the mother of Ellen could not refuse to a be- 
loved sister the consolation of her niece’s so- 
ciety for a shorttime. The aunt was aged, 
and had been left well to live, as it regarded 
the goods of this world, and even in the pure 
atmosphere of the Green Mountains, a little 
worldly prudence may be supposed to exist. 
Ellen raised no difficulty to going, for on 
the Hampshire grant, ‘young ladies, how- 
»ver in love, in their most romantic moments, 
never dreamed of resisting the will or wish- 
es of their parents. She went, therefore, 
and Mark, after accompanying her some dis- 
tance toward her aunt’s dwelling, which was 
seated on Lake Champlain. returned home} 
to his employments, manfully resolving to 
bear her absence as he might. Several 
months had elapsed, and every day the young 
man found it less easy to repress his impe- 
tience. 

The few letters Ellen found opportunity 
to transmit, were full of fond and frank affec- 
tion. But Mark did not fail to hear of the 
manner in which she was distinguished at 
the rustic feats of her neighborhood, and 
above all, thata British officer from the op- 
posite side of the lake, was her declared ad- 
mirer. Whatever it was, whether love, or 
jealousy, or both, which prompted him, he 
came at once to the determination that he 
could live no longer without her. Arrange- 
ments with his father were immediately 
brought to a conclusion,which put him in pos- 
session of a farm of his own, and he made a 
last visit to the village, preparatory to setting 
out for the lake to claim his bride, and move 
her at once froma situation which was by 
no means the most eligible in the present un- 
settled state of the country. 

In the village, although it was scarcely 


with anxiety and alarm. The meaning of 
all this was that intelligence of the affair of 
Lexington had reached them. Blood had 
been spilled; the blood of their fellow-men, of 
their citizens. The charm was ina moment 
dissolved, that had united two hemispheres 
in brotherhood, the blow had been struck that 
was to shake, convulse and sever mighty em- 
pires. In common with their countrymen, 
the inhabitants of the little town of Osbrook 
felt in all its force the sensation such an event 
was calculated to inspire. Their ordinary 
avocations were suspended; their quarrel 
with a neighboring province, upon the very 
eve of coming to mortal arbitrament, was 
canceled and forgotten ; new views of gran- 
deur and sublimity opened upon them ; lofty 
and heroic thoughts took possession of their 
minds; and their only language was defiance 
to the cominon enemy, their only deliberation 
how best to serve their country. Some ar- 
dent and stirring spirits had already cast their 
eyes toward the British posts on Lake Cham- 
plain, commanding as they did the approach 
from Canada. Wooster, Deane and Parsons, 
with other bold and active portraits, had, 
even then, under the sanction of the Connec- 
ticut assembly, obtained the necessary funds, 
and secured the services of the renowned 
Ethan Allen as the leader of their enterprize 
of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and were 
actually marching by various routes,and with 
the greatest celerity and secrecy, for Castle- 
ton. The ardor of the young man was 
aroused by the information that one of those 
patriot bands had passed through the village 
not many hours before; but when he heard 
the additional report, that Ellen Guilford had 
been clandestinely taken from her protectress 
by a British officer, his impatience amounted 
toagony. Cursing his indecision and delay, 
he mounted his well-tried steed, and waiting 
only to receive from his informant, who was 
knowing to the enterprize, a few lines neces- 
sary as an introduction or a pass, sped with 
the swiftness of wind after the advancing par- 
ty. A chaos of thoughts whirled in his 
brain as he rode, amid which doubts of El. 





day when he entered it, all was bustle and, 
confusion. In the streets, at the church-! 


len’s faith for a moment intruded; buat they 
were immediately driven forth with remorse 
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for having cherished thay. Yet! d tesctvedte iil: to everreach even the sut ler himself. 
to ascertain the truth, and this perhaps could+}While captain Noah Phelps scanned eve ry- 
be done only by entering the fortress. With/thing asanid with a military eye, it may be 
this view, he proposed to the leader of the naturally suspected that the anxiety of the 


troop whom he overtook, as has been related, lover mainly directed the views of Mark 





to bring information of the garrison; and he!Standish. But his search had been as yet 
was on his way to the lake for those purposes} fruitless, and he was about to yield to utter 
when he encountered Captain Phe Ips. ide espa ir, when, on rounding an angle of 


“So, then,” said Captain Phelps, when | works, a folded paper fell at his feet. He 
Standish had concluded, «T find that you’re|looked and saw a white hand for a moment 
eeas upon risking your néele for this girl, who,| wave through the loop hole, high in the solid 


don’t mistake me, may be worthy of it. But,)mass of masonry. Eagerly he snatched up 


after all, you have heard but a rumor.” i the letter, he ippily unobserved, and retiring 
ce Tt has been confirmed to me since ! en-}to a rece a8 with a throbbing heart re ad the 
tered this place,” replied Standish ; she following Ii lines, traced in pencil by the hand 


has certainly disappeared, and ina myste-|of his Ellen 
rious manner.” “T know you, dear Mark, but guess not 
“ Well, then,” said the captain, as he un-|your design. Howl] tremble for your safety! 

locked his ample saddle-bags, and took ou t| For me, fear not: I shall still preserve my~ 
various dresses, “let’s e’en fix upon our dis-|self for you.” 

guise ; ; here’s a wardrobe fit for any spy un-| The enraptured, yet indignant lover still 
hung in Chris ttendom. I had some thoughts} held the letter in his hand, unconscious of 
of playing the Canadian among them, as you|danger, when suddenly a step approached, 
may see by the fawnskin jacket, red worsted/and a person crossed the opening in which he 
agathy breeches; but I’ve change d/ stood ; hastily he thrust the paper into his 
the garments if/ bosom, w hile the intruder pause d, and threw 


} 


|a suspicious glance toward him, which he 


cap -and s 
my mind, so you may have 
you like the character.” 


Not IJ,” replied Standish. “ Then we/was in no condition to meet with an air of 
mus st come x "aikee over them, and I’ve no-|self-possession. It was a critical moment, 
ticed enough here to baffle'a nation of such| when the captain came in to the rescue.— 
underw its.” |He perceived the exigency and met it prompt- 


Their arrangements were quickly made,a and| ly. The personage “before him was no less 
having finished their refection, they contin-| than the barber of the garrison. Phelps im- 
ued their course, passing without difficulty |mediately engaged him for a cast of his of- 
the sentinels posted on the avenues toward fice, and while the barber was reaping the 
the lakes. Having arrived at the shore near full harvest of his very fertile chin, Standish 
Orwell, they left their horse in the care of ajhad leisure to regain his composure. ‘The 
confidential person, and entering a_ batteau,|captain took all with extreme coolness, not 
were set across this branch of lake George ;/failing to drive a hard and protracted bar- 
there again embarking in a skiff, which they! }crain with the barber for the service he had 
fortunat tely found on the beach, they landed| rendered, after which he Jed the way ina 
on the opposite shore, a little above the ro-| shambling, careless gait out the garrison. 
mantic outlet of the latter lake | “T[ told you so,” said the captain, when 

They entered the works, clad i in the coarse|they had got into the country; “ you had 
garments common to the poorer class of set-!like to have ruined all. 
tlers, and their perfect acquaintance e with the| “She is here,” cried Standish, “and can 
habits and idoms of that region, enabled|[, ought [—” 
them easily to support the characters they| “ Yes,” replied Phelps, interrupting him, 
assumed. The idle and arrogant soldiers of|**you can and ought to come along as fast as 
the garrison had never permitted themselves] your legs will carry you, unless you would 
to believe that the natives or settlers around'|stay and be ha nged.” 
them, whom they had been accustomed to| Ther re was no rebutting an argument like 
consider as an inferior race, could ever con-|this. and without unnec essary delay, our ad- 
template resistance, much less attack; and, venturers retraced their way to Orwell. 
our adventurers were suffered to pass un-| Captain Phelps now proceeded straight to 
questioned, as two gawky Yankee traders in}Castleton, while Standish sought the late 
small notions, a little more knave than they!residence of his Ellen. He found the aged 
appeared to be, and very willing, if they! relati ive almost distracted with her loss, but 
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unable to say how or by whose agency it of M: ras to raise a force of four 


was effected. She had, indeed, 
suspect the young British officer, who, from 
the time he met Ellen at the village ball, had | 
paid her uncommon attention. More than | 


once the old lady had heard at night the| 
sound of a Bute from the lake under her | 


window, and shrew dly suspected it to be a| 
serenade to Ellen: But she was sure the 
dear girl had never given the man the least 
encouragement ; and as to going off with 
him‘willingly, the thing was not to bet thought 
of. Standish communicated to the good 
dame as much of the actual position of affairs 
as he deemed proper, and was rewarded by 
hearing related a thousand proofs of her 


niece’s virtues, and twice that number of her | 


affection’ for her dear Mark. 
Night had fallen, and the troops assembled 
at Castleton were enjoying a short repose af. | 
ter the day’s fatigue, w hen a str: anger, who 
had been stopped as he attempted to pass the 
guard, was, at his peremptory demand, con- 
ducted by a sentinel to head quarters. Eth- 
an Allen was seated at the head of a table, 
around which sat several officers, when the 
stranger, a young man ofa proud and mar- 
tial deportment, his blue military cloak 
thrown gracefully over his shoulders, entered 
the room. 
“ Swagger and martinet!” muttered Al- 
len, as the stranger appeared ; then addres- 
sing the subject of his remark, “ Well, sir, 
you see Ethan Allen. Quick—who? what?” 
“Tam not used to being interrogated in that 
style or tone,” answered the stranger, draw- 
ing himself up haughtily. 
“Ho!” roared Allen, distending the circle 
of his large eyes to a most ludicrous circum- 
ference, “ well, sir, to amplify according to 


reason to’ hundred men, and attack Ticonderoga.” 


| The astonishment of Allen was fearful,— 
|“ Massachusetts ! colonel” he repeated. “By 
the horn of Jericho ! you raise men—soul of 
Samuel, where are they, hey ?” 

“ You have, I thank you, raised them to 
!my hands,” replied Arnold, with his custom- 
‘ary confidence. The ample chest of Allen 
| heaved with an earthquake of passion, 

“ To your hands 2?” he cried, “yours! By 
the crack of God’s field piece ! your impu- 
dence is amusing. And who then,” he ad- 
ded, cocking fiercely his little three cornered 
hat, “ who then, am | 2” 

“ Captain Allen,”’ answered the stranger, 
with a condescending air, “ of whose servi- 
ces Colonel Arnold would be proud to avail 
| hi uimself.’ 

“ Good—better and better—excellent, . 
said Allen ina smothered tone. “ By the 
Lord of hosts, there’s mettle in this martinet. 
Hand me your papers young man.and be 
seated.” 

Arnold took a chair, while Allen hastily 
glanced over the papers, and then with a 
smile of peculiar meaning said : 

“ You are appointed colonel by a commit- 
tee, whose power I shall notquestion. Now 
here’s a council of war—are you not, gen- 
tlemen ? whose power you must not question, 
sir. You appoint me, do you not, gentle- 
men, a colonel, also ?” 

“ Certainly, ’tis your right,” they all cried. 

“Well then, our grade is the same it seems 
now to rank ; happening to have the power. 
I settle it in my own favor, whichifany one 
dispute, I'll send his soul to hell- fire in the 
priming of a rifle, and this same,” putting 
forth his gigantic arm, shall be fhe beetle of 











the book, who are you, and what do you 
want ?” 

«My name is Arnold.” 

“Not unlikely; andin the name of the 
witch of Endor, who is Arnold ?’’ 

“Tam known to some of your officers,” 
said Arnold. 

“T know the gentleman,” observed Blad- 
gen, “ ’tis Captain Arnold, of the Connecti- 
cut volunteers.” 

“Tt may be so,” said Allen; “ will Cap- 
tain Arnold, of the Connecticut volunteers 
signify his pleasure ?” 

‘* By this commission you will be taught 
that 1am Colonel Arnold, sir; and by this,” 
producing another paper, “ that I am author- 


mortality ; ay, ay, he added, “In spite of 
twenty such ieltatle whangers as that young 
man. Psha, lad alive, leave fingering the 
pommel of your sword ; the thing is settled 
by authority, and as a philosopher and sol- 
dier—not doubting that you are each—you 
must submit. There’s siuff in you fit for use 
though not over malleable, and by Judas and 
the rest—no allusion, sir—you shall have a 
place and employment. Come, gentlemen, 
‘tis time to set forward. Is there any report 
from the party detached to the head fof the 
lake 2?” 

“This moment a messenger has arrived, 
Skeensborough is taken, and Skeen himself 
secured,” replied an ufficer at the door. 
‘“Hurra !’ shouted Allen, “the would be 








ized an ordered, by the committee of saftety 





royal governor of Ticonderoga is our’s—no 
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more delay. 
and away.” 

“But sir—” said Arnold. 

*Buts wont do, sir—l’ve said it; old Ethan 
whom they call the outlaw, who laughs at 
the lightning, outscolds thunder, and “defies 
the devil and governor Tryon—old Allen, 
who studied divinity in his youth, and bé- 
came a soldier by passion, knows but little 
of the world of spirits, but he will be treated 
in the other world as a gentleman of his 
merit ought to be. Come, hurrah for the 
Green Mountains, and forward to old Ti.” 

Hereupon the council broke up, Arnold 
yielding with a tolerable grace to an arrange- 
ment he could not better, and in a short time 
the whole body of troops was in brisk mo- 
tion. 

It was almost day when the American 
force arrived, silent and unseen, on the bank 
of the lake, opposite Ticonderoga. Their 
horses were secured in the neighborhood, 
and while some of the men were collecting 
the few boats scattered along the shore, the 


rest were dispersed in picturesque groups | 


upon the bank. It was asceneof awful still- 
ness. The lake reposed dark and unruffled 
by a single breeze: the moon 
from the heavens, and the eye could with dif- 
ficulty trace on the western horizon the dim- 
ly defined outline of the most prominent and 
elevated part of the fortress, now an object 
of such intense interest. 

“Ay,” said Ethan Allen, in a suppressed 
tone, “there she is, the brimstone of Babylon; 
there’s old Ti, with whom I leng to have a 
grapple, as a lover with his mistres How 
soundly the Jezabel sleeps on the brink of 
perdition ; little dreaming who are about to 
beat up her head quarters. But it’s the same 
to her, French, English or Yankees. ‘Todo 
the old girl justice, however, she held Aber- 
crombieat arms length, as Putnam, the wolf 
hunter, has told me, who was in the frolic, 
when her hair brained boy, Lord Howe, the 
king’s bastard,with many other brave fellows, 
legitimate and otherwise, left this body in the 
outworks. But then, again, Amherst had 
her for the asking, w itinst penny or price. — 
Well boys, we may have a tussle for it, but 
I conclude we’re ready ; so embark in the 
name of the pillars of fire, and of smoke ; 
act like men, men ofthe Hampshire grants, 
and never bring a blush on the Green Moun- 
tains.” 

An advanced guard of eighty-three men, 
as many as the boats could contain, now pro- 
eeeded to embark. 








To horse in the name of God, | 


was absent} 






“Halt there, friend,” whispered Allen to 
Arnold, as the latter was attempting to pass 
flim, “not before the commodore,colonel,” and 

| enforced his suggestion with no very gentle 
construction of the arm, in fact with the orasp 
of a tourniquet or a vice—‘No man of God’s 
moulding before Ethan ;” and he stepped on 
board, followed by Arnold, Standish, and oth- 
ers of the mosteager. Motionless as statues, 
and almost as breathless, they glided over 
the still lake, the dull sound of the muffled 
oar scarcely reaching the stem or stern of the 
boat, and not a ripple following its silent dip 
or its feathery skim over the undisturbed 
surface of the water. 

It was when the east first became dappled 
by the dawn, that the party landed on the 
hostile shore near their slumbering foes. The 
boats were immediately sent back for the rear 
guard under Seth Warner, while the advance 
was drawn up in triple rank, and Ethan Al- 
len, whose huge dimensions the occasion 
| seemed to swell ; gigantic size, harrangued the 
| brave band. 

“Fellow soldiers,” said he, you have long 
been the terror of arbitrary power, in the per- 
; son of the petty despot, Tryon. Your fame 
has gone abroad, as appears from the honor 
conferred on you and me by the general as- 
sembly of Connecticut. Youare now ina 
few minutes to brave yourselves worthy of 
your reputation for valor, or abandon your 
pretensions forever! I am ordered to take 
possession of the fortress before you, and pro- 
pose to lead you at once through the gate.— 
It is a desperate attempt, and none but the 
bravest of men will undertake it; on those 
who are not brave I do not urge it ; you who 
volunteer to follow me, poise your firelocks.” 

There was not one of the band who did 
not throw his piece to the poise. 

“To the right face,” said Allen, and _plac- 
ing himself in the front of the centre file, 
marched his column in double quick time, 
directly to the southern entrance. 

On approaching the gate, Arnold endeav- 
ored to place himself at the head of the col- 
umn. “By heaven, sir,” cried he, “I will 
enter first ; my rank entitles me to it.” 

“By hell, sir,” answered Allen, “if you at- 
tempt it, Pll send you to salvation or other- 
wise, before your watch ticks thrice.” 

“For God’s sake Allen—Arnold—at such 
a time, in such a situation to dispute—shame, 
shame,” whispered several voices nearthem. 

“Well, sir, this much I'll grant, we'll go 
in together ; but stop there, on my left if you 
please,” said Allen, and in this manner they 
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entered the gateway. | detac hed with a part of the reserve, and im- 
A sentinel posted at the wicket, completely | mediately after, Arnold surprised and captur- 
surprised, presented his piece at Allen’s led a vessel of war at the lower extremity of 
breast—“a snap, by Jupiter Protector—follow, | Champlain, and thus the entire command of 
my boys,” cried Allen, as he pursued the re-|the lakes rested with the Americans. 
treating sentinel by the covered way into the} To return to 7 Nnmepoens the victors 
body of the palace. Uttering a cry ofalarm,| were assembled at the board, making ample 
the sentinel fled into a casement. Standish | amends for all their late privations, when Al- 
had entered almost at the side of Allen, and | len remarked the absence of the young vol- 
a second sentinel charged upon him and/unteer, who had been wounded at his side, 
wounded him slightly with his bayonet ; Al-| and inquired, with much interest, as to his 
len. turned to his rescue, his tremendous arm | fate. But no one could say what had be- 
was raised for the fatal blow, when suddenly come of hiin. The last time he was seen, 
he changed his purpose, and let bis sword fall | 'was when the assaulting party was beating 
cently down the side of the sentinel’s head, | | in the barrack doors, in which, it was obsery- 
merely scraping off one ear, and the better}ed, he assisted with the: fury of a lion.— 
part of the cheek in the descent. The poor | There was also a subaltern of the garrison 
fellow dropped his arms and begged for} missing, whose absence could not be account- 
quarter. While the troops formed in twojed for, any more than that of Standish. A 
lines, each facing a line of barracks, and | short time, however, explained the myetery. 
were awaking the garrison with three terri-| Mark Standish had indeed pursued his 
fic hurras, Allen had questioned the pros-|search with fury, and even frenzy. Every 
trate sentinel, and following his directions, | room was entered, but Ellen was no where 
immediately ran up a stone stairway, on the!to be found. Yet the chamber from which 
western side of the esplanade, to the chamber/the letter had, the day before, been dropped, 
of the commandant. |seemed to have been recently abandoned.— 
“Come forth,” he cried in a voice like the | He repeated his inquiries on every side, and 
roaring of the Niagara, “ you who coramand | was at length told by a soldier of the garri- 
these slaves—you, de la Place, come out, lob-| son, that on the first alarm, he had seen a fe- 
ster like, from your shell, or every soul of} male borne by an officer through one of the 
you, fish or flesh, shall be sacrificed.” | narrow passages, between the blocks of the 
The unfortunate commander, appeared at| | barracks. Standish instantly started off in 
his chamber door in extreme undress, and /| the direction indicated, and gaining the open 





the picture of dismay and despair. ‘country, struck into the only path which 
“ Do you deliver me the fortress?” cried | seemed to be practicable. Along this he ran; 
Allen. he flew, at intervals pausing to call aloud the 


“In whose name do you demand it ?” ask- |} | name of his beloved. The way became more 
ed the petrified de la Place, not certain wheth- rugged and difficult as it led among the hills, 
er he was capitulating to men or devils. ‘and he was about sinking to despair, when 

“Tn the name of the great Jehovah and {| he thought he heard a response to his call, in 
the continential Congress!” thundered Al- a faint female v 





Jen, “nay, no parleying,” he added, observ-| paused in sesatiine suspense, bat no answer 


ing the commandant about to speak, “ sur-| was returned. Was it then but an echo that 
render or death.” 'mocked him? one effort more, and summon- 
The ill-fated de la Place, with the sword) ing his powers of voice, as he leaned in his 
literally suspended over his head, gave order! exhaustion against a tree, he called on Ellen 
for his men to parade without arms, as he|—a voice notdistant, but indistinct, as if sti- 
had surrendered the fort. fled in its utterance, pronounced his name.— 
It was in the gray of the morning of the|He was no longer weak. With the vigor of 
10th of May, 1775, that this most important} the deer he bounded forward, and in an in- 
fortress, with all its formidable and extensive ;stant beheld the form of a man, near whom 
equipment and warlike store, was yielded to lay, exhausted and fainting, his beloved El- 
the gallantry of a few boys of the Green|len. Like the panther springing toward his 
Mountains. prey, he was met by one whose nerves were 
The sun rose in unusual splendor, as if; strung by desperation. The conflict was ter- 
smiling on the achievement. On the samejrible; at length the energies of the moun- 
day, Crown Point surrendered to the brave/tain boy triumphed, and in his sinewy foe 
and indefatigable Seth Warner, whohad been | rolled over the edge of the deep and cragged 
17 
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ravine near which they basi met. His weileubioinns war, the theatres of the triumphs 
mendous efforts over, Standish sank down al-|of American fleets and armies, become, when 
most insensible; but it was on the bosom of| pea e returned, the object of research and en- 
Ellen that his head rested; it was the voice|joyment to the refined and elegant of the na- 
of Ellen that recalled him to life, and reviv-|tion. Ellen gave to his board several bloow- 
ed him to love. Resting within her arms, he|ing and beautiful girls, all of whom obtained 
listened to the narrative which dispelled eve- Fm ctable husbands; and about an equal 
ry suspicion. The British officer had, by : umber of sensible, spirited boys, some o! 
thousand assiduities, endeavored to make an|w Aone were, in process of time, sent to the 
impression upon Ellen’s heart. Her reserve|assembly, and one of whom, it is said, was 
did but increase his passion, and when final-)ret urned to Congress. It is certain that om 
ly the formal tender of his hand was rejec t-|lovers lived long and happily tegether, and 
ed, and he learned that the heart he sot uchtif or all I have heard, to the contrary, our 
was devoted to another, maddened w vith love| Mark Standish, the Green Mountain Boy, i is 
and jealousy, he formed the plan of carry-|the identical old revolutionary character, who. 
ing her off, and conveying her to Quebec, tojat the flourshing town of Osbrook, re ad the 
which station he exerted influenc e enouch to| glorious declaration of in dep ndence, on the 
obtain his recall. A. soldier of the earrison|recent celebration of its fiftiet th anniversary. 
was bribed to accompany him, night after] ees 6 dni 
night, to the opposite shore, until the oppor-| THE G R: AV ES OF ‘THE LOVED. 
tunity at last occurred for which he had so| ii 

} From the earliest times of which we have any 


long waited. She was found alone upon the| - 
“ : ’ neen s 
bank, was seized and borne to the fort. where.) "© scord, the-graves of the beloved have been ub- 


with the aid of gold, the officer had succeed- jects of tendert regard—the greves of heroes, 

ed in concealing her, even from the knowl-|and statesmen, and kings, the subjects of pomp- 
« : : : 

edee of the commandant. Standish heard 


‘ous display. ‘T’o commemorate the one, or the 
with sensible satisfaction. that. the forcible! othes. the humble cross, the stately manusolem, 
seizure and detention enly excepted, there| the towering pyramid, have been erected. [n 
was nothing in the conduct of the officer not mee later times, affection has sought other 
marked by the most sc rupulous delicacy, and) 
regard to honor; and that he depen led only } 
upon the total estrangement from her friends,| 
and a course of the most tender attention, for}. 
the success of his suit. brated Sweet flowers have been taught to bloom 
Standish conducted his recovered bride|2bove their dust, and the calm deep shade of tlie 
back to the circle of his military friends.| forest has thrown its hallowing influence around 
while under the banner of his country, al- |the simple monuments which affection has rear- 
ready streaming from the rampatt, they ware! ed: The establishment of rual cemeteries in this 
rejoicing: in their victory He, without de |country is of recent introduction, and a pleasant 
lay, sent out a party to bring in the body ofl thing it isto know that our friends are permit- 
the wounded officer, whose wounds he found.. ted to sleep where nature has put ona form of 
to his infinite relief, though serious, were} ij hind , 
not mortal, and soon after crossed the lake. Sis ae wl " a. PRAMPAE AAR .t9». ‘0 
and-lent his: Ellen to the embrace of her know that when our “dust returns to the earth 
good aunt. as it was,” it might mingle with that of our 
Mark Standish and Ellen Guilford were| kindred in a place where friends will often wan- 
married, and settled on their own farm. Oc-|der and be reminded of us by the green grass, 
casionally aiding his countrymen in arms in{jor perchance the flowers which bloom above us. 
their struggle for independence, and now re-|Those who have lost a friend—and “who hath 
turning, like Cincinnatus, to his plough, he} not lost a friend ?”—know how pleasant itis to 
passed through the scenes of the revolution- visit his narrow home, to deck the resting place 
ary war with ahigh reputation. He lived to| j 
see his country become a free and powerful 
nation—and the Hampshire grants, under the , 
appropriate appellation of Vermonts chviving the memory of the loved one who sleeps beneath, 
state of the American Union.—to see new Years seem but days. Again, with hand in 
towns and cities spring up around him, and| hand, and heart beating to heart, we are tread- 
the lakes and their shores, after being, in a'ing the path of life together. The familiar tones 


jmneans of keeping alive the memory of the dead 
'and to render less forbidding the place where 
‘loved ones have laid down in their last long 


‘of the dead with the emblems of life and life’s 
decay. At such a time how fresh will come up 
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hs : . ihe coR eg : 
! ' of by-gone days sound in our ears as sweet as, To pass away a few bright hours, 
en 7 hi 
el when in those days we took sweet counsel to-'| When her we love within them lingers, 
*N- ols : q { Health to thy name—there is epe 
gether. ‘The familiar look of his face is present re a neste eee Bene 
na- 4 : : " Tn it that tells me T am thine, 
om- to us now, as when in life it was the pride and} And yet I fear I must not dwell 
ned joy of our heart. How brief the lapse of time, | ‘Too long—so near my memory’s shrine. 
ual when we look back to the event that separated | ———— 
0! us! And it helpsto reconcile one to the stern | MARY. 
] . . ‘ } 
the lot of humanity, toknow thet quite as swift comes | 
_ ; ; : chal BY OLIVER W. HOLMEs. 
shoe onthe day which shall give him back tous. The | 
Ou} ° ‘ . s th ame Mary niden ft ? 
_ years which we have yet to live will pass as | me Soy nope Mary, waldon Wier 
ind grrr : € s i4 Such should, methivks, its music be ; 
“to quickly away, till we meet him again, where The sweetest name that mortals bear, 
* there is no separation.—.V. H. Telegraph. Were best befitting thee ; 
Aud she to whom it once was given, 
10, wn Was half of earth and half of Heaven. 











~ THE SEASONS, enemens 


the § ee 
Ve When musing o’er the changeful scenes ME TEOROLOG a 
, That pass from day to day, ; ames 
1 find that af created things BY E. T. FARR, ESQ. 

Are suject to decay. 
ny Spring decks the trees in living green— AN ExTRACT FROM A LECTURE DELIVERED BE- 
ab Feats aeedend preety, we FORE THE Braprorp Lyceum, Apr 26rn, 
es, While lo! the bending willows scem 18 14 

As weeping o’er the grave. ra al , 
P- The term Meteorology, derived from the 
he Then Summer with her burning breath, two Greek words. Me teoros and Logos, sig 
m, Wibish sate the, sony oer : nifies, in strict etymology, the science which 

Calls sc ‘ight gems 1 the eart . < ' . 

ft Se a a tee eee ao Br Tat treats of the atmosphere and its phenomena. 

That still defy her power. a 3 : 
er Those meteoric stones of which we have had 
. But Autumn, with a sterner voice, so many instances, both in ancient and mod- 
¥ Feat sqeaks'te Somkayed, ern times, are generally believed to be 

r Takes the broad whole as his sure choice, strange Visitants, foreign from our atmos« 
1” And prostrate they are laid. ' P co P this . 
phere, and not*properly a part of this sci- 


mM 


Their origin is yet a subject of con- 








Down to the earth, their only bier, ence. 
© ‘Fhe golden eaves shes fell, jecture, and, excepting their composition, we 
id Teale Ragreene wieght entire ned sane-r- know definitely very little concerning them. 
F ri 4 vi eS a : . Ue : 3 . vi 
r- Snr tenet aehetien af 4.B.0. ‘Tt is true, they have been decomposed and 
, Hatley, L.C., May 8, 1844. ra ‘ 
is analyzed, yet this affords us no sure knowl. 
nt ALES ee : edge, but, it is generally believed, a negative 
t- RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. | proof that they have not their formation in 
° | . . - » ] 3 - f i S } > . > 
7 sphere, and are notof its phenome 
of [An Extract from an unpublished Poem.| the atmosphere, ne) J 
“ : na. Four different theories have been ad- 
7 . . . . . ~ 
; I love to linger “mid the scenes, ‘vanced to account for their origin. The first 
Paso preys me in my youthful hours, of these is, that they are formed iu the at- 
T ) gr a < is r t > i ile fc e = 
s eee ree Mae Tat mosphere. The second, that they are thrown 
- And withers summer’s smiling flowers ; ‘<3 1 ie f . - T yy 
Yet they will bloom as freshly, when from the voicanoes ot 8 1@ eartn. ne thira, 
" Those hours of gloom have passed away, ‘that thev are ejected from those of the moon, 
. On each familiar spot again,’ | and the fourth that they are terrestrial comets. 
i Andee Deas 9 IN Tis | None of these theories is satisfactory. The 
0 But where are they my earthly friends, | last, that they are thrown from terrestrial com- 
0 Their memories linger round me still ;-— | ets, owes its origin to the late Rev. Thomas 


The heart that ’neath misfortune bends Clap, formerly President of Yale College. 
will at the voice of loved ones thrill, ‘If this has any advantage over the others, it 
D Yes they are gone, the darkling doom ee % gh se REE TRS ta 
‘is only on the ground of its plausibility, for 
. . . . ryt 
Some sleep beneath a mouldering tomb, | it is founded wholly on conjecture. That 
Others upon a distant strand. terrestial comets exist corresponding to the 
| solar ones, though suggested by philosophers 


I love to linger ’mid the bowers, . : : 
Entwined by friendship’s fairy fingers, is still a subject of mere conjecture. Bu! 


Of destiny has swept the land ; 
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admitting this, still there is no proof that 
they are composed of the same constituent 
parts that these stones are; and, even grant- 
ing this, though it may be probable, still it is 
not proof positive that they are detached 
parts ofthese comets; therefore, in order to 
sustain this theory, we must grant what 
should be proved. 

Leaving forthe present the regions of con- 
jecture, we return to meteorology, proper. 
The atmosphere in its pure state, consists of | 
the two gases, oxygen and nitrogen ; and | 
Fu are united nearly in the simple ratio of 

1 to 4—nitrogen being the larger propor- 
tion. ‘These two gases, in their separate 
and pure state, are both destructive to ani- 
mal life; yet, when combined or mixed in 
the above proportions, they form atmospheric 
air, so essential to the existence of all life, 
both vegetable and animal. 
tion of the atmospheric air, these are now 
generally believed not to be chemically com- 
bined, but intimately mixed by virtue ofa 
property, which all the gases possess in com- 


mon, of diffusing themselves equally through | 


every part of another gas with which they 
are placed in contact. In addition to these, 


there are generally found in the atmosphere, | 


a certain variable quantity of carbonic acid | 
gas, watery vaper, the odorifierous matter of 
flow ers, and other vegetable substances. 
The same proportions af oxygen and_ nitro- 
gen with carbonic acid, are found in air col- 

lected from the summits of the highest moun- 
tains, as that collected in the lowest vallies. 
The air of Asia and Africa is similar to that 
of Europe and America, and that, collecte 
from an altitude of 21,735 feet above the 
surface of the earth, has the same composition, 
as that collected at a short distance from it. 
But it has been a subject of much discussion | 
and uncertainty, whether these two gases 
exists in the atmosphere, in astate of chemic- 
al combination or mechanical mixture. Ap- 
pearances, at first view, favor the former 

opinion ; for they differ 
ty. Air being taken as unity, nitrogen gas 
has the specific gravity of 0.2727, and oxy- 

gen that of 1.1024. From this fact, it would 
be expected, were they only in a state of mix- 


ture, that the oxygen, as the heavier gas, | 


would, in obedience to the laws of gravity, | 
collect in the lower regions of the air, w hile 
the nitrogen would have a tendency to occu- 
py the higher. Yet this has nowhere been 
found, and even experience shows, that 
if we place them in this position ‘ag | will, 
not long retain it. This is shown by a very 


In the forma- | 


materially in densi~| 


simple experiment. If we fill the lower part 
of a long tube with oxygen gas, and the ‘up- 
per with nitrogen, these two gases will, in a 
short time intimately mix with each other, 
The constituents of the air are also in the 
exact proportions for combination. By 
measure they are nearly in the simpler ratio 
of 1 to 4, which agrees ‘with the law of com- 
bination by volumes, that combining volumes 
of substances, both elementary and com- 
| pouna, are either equal, or have the simple 
ratio of l to2, lto 3 &c, and by weight, 
| they are as 8 to 28.30, which corresponds to 
one equivalent of oxygen and two of nitro- 
gen. 

~ Strong as how arguments are in favor of 
the theory of a chemical combination, 
it is, nevertheless, liable to equally 
strong and weighty objections. The atmos- 
phere possesses all the characteristics, that 
‘should arise from a mechanical mixture. 
| There is not in this, as in all the other cases 
of chemical union, any change in the bulk, 
form or qualities of its elements, and the ni- 
trogen manifests no attraction for the oxygen, 
‘but rather an indifference and an apparent 
‘reluctance to enter into combination with it; 
and even when forced from peculiar circum- 
stances to do so, it seems to remain in the 
‘combination, by a vis zxertiae and very slight 
| forces effect a disunion of these feeble com- 
| pounds ; and all bodies which have an affini- 
ty for oxygen, abstract it from the atmos. 
| phere with as much facility, as ifthe nitrogen 
were absent,altogether. When oxygen and 
| nitrogen are mixed together, in the ratio of 
_1 to 4,the mixture occupies precisely 5 vol- 
| umes, and has every property of pure at- 
|mospheric air. The refractive power of the 
| 





atmosphere is, also, precisely what a mixture 
of oxygen and nitrogen should possess, end 
different from what would be expected, were 
|its elements chemically united. Since ses 
| these facts, the elements of the atmosphere 

cannot be regarded as existing in a state of 
‘aaa combination, it becomes necessary to 
account for the steadiness of their proportions 
| upon some other principle. .'To do this, va- 
‘rious theories have been advanced. Some 
| sup pose, that the affinity of oxygen and nit- 
rogen for each other, though Sasulticient to 
cause their combustion, yet, when mixed to- 
| gether at ordinary temperature, might still 
| operate in such a manner as to prevent their 
separation—that there is @ certain degree 
of attraction, though in itself feeble, but 
which is, nevertheless, able to counteract the 
‘force of gravity. This explanation is unsat- 
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isfactory, for, as it has — shown by Dal-| 
ton, if you take two cylindrical vesse 1s, one 
of which being filled with carbonic acid gas, 
and the other with hydrogen gas, and “the 
latter be agin perpendicul: arly over the| 
other, and a communication established be- 
tween thor, in the course of a few hours, 
hydrogen will be detected in the lower ves- 
sel and carbonic acid gasintheupper. Even 
if the upper vessel be filled with oxygen, nit- 
rogen or any other gas, the same phenome- 
na will ensue. ‘These gases will after a 
short time be found to be in a state of mix- 
ture, and will, at length, be found equally 
distributed through both vessels. ‘This phe- 
nomena evidently cannot be ascribed to the 
action of affinity, for carbonic acid gas can- 
not be made to unite neither with hydrogen, 
oxygen nor nitrogen, and it is not correct to 
assert that it has an affinity for them. Evi 
dently then some other power must be in op- 
eration, capable of producing this mixture of 
gases with each other, independently 
chemical altraction. This power, whatever 
it may be, is truly mysterious, and surely it 
is one of nature’s mystic laws of which we 
know nothing, except its phenomena; and 
those who can explain, why carbonic ‘acid 
gas will ascend through a gas that is twenty 
two times lighter than itself, probably can 
explain why oxygen and nitrogen gases, the 
densities of which differ so little, should be 
intermingled in the atmosphere. 

Dalton gave an explanation of this singu- 
lar phenomena, so contrary to all our expe- 
rience, upon the following hypothesis: That 
ihe particles of one gas, theagh highly repul- 
sive to each other, do not repel “those ofa 
different kind. From this hypothesis, he 
conceived it to follow, that one gas would 
act as a vacuum in respect to another, and, 
ifa vessel filled with carbonic acid gas, be 
made tv communicate with another of hydro- 
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levery possible case. It accounts not only 
ifor the mixture of the gases, but also for the 
lequable diffusion of vapor through gases and 
jthroagh the atmosphere. This diffusion o1 
spontaneous intermixture of the gases in 
contact, is effected by an interchange in the 
position of indefinitely small volumes of 
ihese gases. ‘These volumes are not neces- 
sarily ofthe same magnitude, being in the 
case of each gas inversely’ proportioned to 
the square root of the density of that gas. 
This diffusive power of gases and pene- 

ltrativeness of fluids, though mysterious and 
‘incapable of an explanation upon a priort 
principles, will nevertheless, account satis- 
factorily, perhaps, for the phenomena of va- 
por and other substances heavier than the 
air itself, being buoyed up and held in the 
atmosphere. ‘The inquiry here suggests it- 
self to areflecting mind, whether this law of 
-|diffosion is applicable to other substances 

than those of the gases and vapors; that is, 





of| whether indefinitely small particles or mole- 


lcules of those substances that have never 
yet been reduced toa gaseous or vaporous 
state by any known chemical process, may 
not become so pulverized and reduced, as 
it were, to an infinitely small state, so as to be 
buoyed up, and subject to this law that gov- 
erns the diffusion of gases and vapors. 

It is evident from every day’s experience, 
that indefinitely small particles of bodies in 
a state of very fine dust are contained in the 
atmosphere. These particles float about in 
it, and are probably held there in a similar 
manner that water, in a state of vapor is, 
and subject to like Jaws. The penetrative 
power of these small particles of dust is some- 
times very remarkable. Where stacks of old 
chimnies are being removed, the dust arising 
from them ge nerally penetrates every part of 
the building in which they were located, it 
enters drawers, cupboards, and is deposited 


gen, the particles of the one would insinu-|upon the various articles therein, to the great 


ate themselves between the particles of the 
other, until they were equally diffused 
through both vessels. It is not to be under- 
stood here, that the particles of the carbon- 
ic acid gas fill the space occupied by the oth- 
er gas, with the same velocity, as if it were 
a real vacuum, because the partic les of the 
other gas act asa mechanical impediment to 
their progress. The ultimate effect, how- 
ever, is the same as if the vessel containing 
the other gas, had been a vacuum. It is not 
claimed by chemists and philosephers, that 
this theory of Dalton is without objections, 


annoyance of chambermaids and housewives. 
Rooms also when they are being swept, are, 








yetit has the merit, of being applicable to 


generally for some time after, filled with a 
very fine dust, that affects one’s lungs and 
which, floating awhile, is deposited upon sur- 
rounding objects. In Africa and in those re- 
gions in which there are large sandy deserts, 
clouds of sand are frequent, and these some- 
times cover beneath them the oases of the 
deserts and the fertile fields of those countries 
contiguous. I think it is well established by 
every one’s experience, that there are indefi- 
nitely small particles of dust, continually 
floating i in the atmosphere, and from what 
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has been before said, it is not at all improba- 
ble, that these are subject to the same mys- 
terious law which governs vapors, gases and 
the odoriferous substances of flowers in their 
ascension in the atmosphere. From the in- 
fluence of winds on the surface of the earth, 
especially in sandy regions a large quantity 
of dry and acrid sand is frequently carried in- 
to the atmosphere. This either descends af- 
ter the winds cease, or, being buoyed up in) 
obedience to his law of diffusiveness or to some| 
power similar, floats in the air. These min-| 
ute particles, when carried up into the atmos-| 
phere by whirlwinds and other causes, be- 
come less subject to the influence of gravity, 
for it isa law that every particle of matter in 
the universe attracts every other particle with 
a force directly proportional to the mass of 
the attaching particle, and inversely as the 
square of the distance between them. An- 
other important point to be considered is, 
whether the density of the atmosphere de- 
creases ina ratio equal to the decrease of the 
power of gravity. Again an opinion has pre-| 
vailed among chemists that evaporation, not| 
only takes place from the surface of liquids 
atall times but that vapors of exceedingly 
weak tension are emitted at common temper- 
atures from all substances, however fixed in 
the fire, and even from the earths and metals,| 
when they are either in a vaceum or sur-) 
rounded by gaseous matter. There is alsoa 
process of combustion or in chemical lan- 
guage of oxidation continually going on at! 
the surface of the earth, from the influence! 
of oxygen gas. This gas has a very power- 
ful attraction for nearly all the simple sub-| 
stances, and says Dr. Turner, there’s not 
one of them with which it may not be made 
to combine. Ordinary combustion is noth- 
ing more than rapid oxidation. This never| 
annihilated matter but only changes the forms! 
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vaporous form. From the supposition, that 
the atmosphere contains diffused through it, 
minute quantities of the vapors of all the bod- 
ies with which it is in contact, has arisen the 
basis of a theory of the origin of meteors. 
This theory, however ingenious, is generally 
believed to have been successfully combatted 
by Mr. Farady, in his Essay on the existence 
of a limit to vaporization, and the arguments, 
which he used, are based on the same _prin- 
ciple, that the late Dr.’ Wollaston accounted 
for the limited extent of the atmosphere. 
The premises of Wollaston’s theory are, that 
whenever the tenuity of a portion of air, 
owing fo its distance from the surface of the 
earth or from any other cause, is exceedingly 
great, itstension is exceedingly small. What 
Dr. Wollason conceived of aerial particles, 
Mr. Farady supposed to occur in all sub- 
stances and he inferred that a loss of tension 
might be accomplished in two ways, either 
by extreme dilatation or by cold. 

From the writings of J. G. Garnier, an 
eminent European naturalist, we copy the 
following interesting accounts of atmospher- 
ic phenomena : 

- “Inthe year 472, there was a great fall 
of black dustin the neighborhood of Con- 
stantinople, and also, 662, red dust fell at 
thesame place. In the 9th century, red dust 
felland a matter resembling coagulated blood. 
At Bagdat, in 929, red sand fell. At Lu- 
cerne in the 12 century a shower of stones 
fell, and amass like coagulated blood with a 
fiery meteor. In 1548, a ball of fire fell at 
Thuringia, andareddish substance like coag- 
ulated blood was afterwards found upon 
the ground. In 1582, at Rockhausen, a 
great quantity of fibrous matter resembling 
human hair fell. In 1652, between Sienne 
and Rome, a viscid mass fell immediately 
following a brilliant meteor. In 1686, near 
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of compound bodies, and therefore it is erro-| Rauden in Courland, and at the same time, 
neous to suppose that bodies are annihilated/both in Norway and Pomerania, there fell a 
or lose anything while they burn. Because|great quantity of membranous substance, fri- 
the coal and wood of our fires disappear, and|able and blackish resembling half burnt pa- 
are appearently lost to us it is not correct to|per. From Grotthus’ analysis, it contained , 
assert that they are destroyed. The forms|silex, iron, lime, carbon, magnesia, a trace of 
of these are changed and they fly off in their;chrome and of sulphur, but not.a particle of 
elementary and gaseous state, yet when this;nickel. In 1796, 2 viscid and resinous sub- 
process of combustion is preformed under| stance fell near Bautzen, in upper Lustia,com- 
circumstances, so that all its products can bejposed of Carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. In 
preserved, the weight of these products is al-|1819, just aftera brilliant meteor, a mass of 
ways increased in proportion to the quantity gelatinous and very fetid substance fell at 
ot oxygen consumed. From this process of Amherst in Massachusetts. 

oxidation, commonly called combustivn, the} These meteors and showers of dust, bloody 
atmosphere becomes filled with almost every/and fibrous matter, are without doubt, at- 
yaritey of substances either in a gaseous or!mospheric phenomena, and the one that fell 
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in 1686 near Rauden, is worthy of attention 
from the close resemblance of its constituent 
parts to those of the large meteoric stones 
that have fre quently fallen in different parts 
of the world. The light, attendant upon 
these, may be in consequence of the com- 
pression and friction of the atmosphere, in 
connection with the gaseous matter of which 
they are wholly or in part compos sed; and in 
this epapest they m: ry not be unlike the small 
fire balls that appear in the night over marshy 
sround, supposed to be occasioned by phos- 
pheric matter extricated from put trifying an- 
imal and vegetable substances. The origin 
of those large meteoric stones, which fre- 
quently fall to the earth, isa matter of doubt 
and uncertainty. ‘The question suggests it- 
self, are like hail, honey dews, jelly 


, ; 
these G 


dews and meteors, atmospheric phenomena ? | 


So far as analysis has made known their 

compos ition, it isnearlythe same inall. The 
constituent parts of the one that fell at Wes- 
ton, Connecticut, according to Prof. Silliman’s 
analysis, out of 195 parts it gave 51.5 silex, 
58 oxide of iron, 13 magnesia, 15 oxide of 
nickel, and 1 sulphur. 

All analysis of these stones give the same 
constituents, with the addition of lime in| 
some of them Here the question again 
arises, can the pubstaiées of which these are 
composed like watery vapors ascend into the 
atmosphere ; and are they ever subject to| 
Dalton’s theory of the law ‘of the diffusion of! 
vases and vapors?. From Mitscherlich’s ta- 


ble of the specific gravities of gases and va- | es 
| supposition and conjecture. 


pors, air being taken as 1, we find that lime, 
in its gaseous state, has a specific gravity of 
6.6558, and from the table of chemical equi- 
valents of elementary substances, hydrogen, 
being taken as unity, nickel compared with 
hydrogen is 29.3, iron 28., calcium 20.5, 
magnecium 12.7, silicium 7.5, sulphur 16.10 
oxygen 8, nitrogen 14.15 ; showing conclu- 
sively that, when the above substances are 
compared with either oxygen or nitrogen, 
the constituents of the atmosphere, there is 
not so much difference in the ratio of their 
chemical equivalents as there is in that of 
carbon to hydrogen, being as 1 to 22.12, yet 
the particles of carbon, as shown by the ex- 
periment of Dalton, will ascend through those 
of the hydrogen, while those of the hy drogen 
will descend through those of the carbon. 
Native iron, except that of meteoric origin, 
is said to be exceedingly rare. In combina- 
tion with oxygen and sulphur, it is however 
foundin abundance. It is also found in an- 
imal and vegetable, as well as in min- 


| eral substances. From the burning of wood, 
‘the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
matter and the extensive oxidation of the 
| metals, iron is constantly being changed into 
its constituent and elementary parts. That 
silex, says Prof. Henry, is dissolved in water 
by processes of nature can scarcely be doubt- 


ed since it is found in nature in a 
crystalized form. Magnesia also has some 
affinity for water. In short, nature is one 


grand labaratory of composition and decompo- 
| sition, of action and reaction, That miner- 
al substances are carried into the atmosphere 
and buoyed up by some mysterious process 
of nature, I think cannot be questioned. In 
Asia Minor, the south of Europe and those 
countries contiguous to sandy deserts, red 





; and black dust and and sand have faliot, 


which must evidently have been carried into 
the atmosphere and held there either from 
the influence of winds or other causes. The 
motion of these meteors, if formed in the at- 
mosphere would probably result from the di- 
reclion which upper currents of wind had be- 
fore given to the floating chaotic mass out of 
which they are formed, while the light and 
heat would, also be the result of the sudden 





condensation and friction of the atmosphere, 


land the passing of the meteor from a rare to 


a denser state. 
With these remarks in a measure selected 





| life ; 


from the works of various writers I submit 
| this subject, as one, respecting which nothing 
definite can be known, until we can base our 
premises upon different grounds than that of 





Tae Vatve or Time.—The proverbial or- 
acles of our parsimonious ancestors have in- 
formed us, that the fatal waste of fortune is 
by small expenses, by the profusion of sums 
too little snugly to alarm our caution, and 
which we never suffer ourselves to consider 
together. Of the same kind is prodigality of 
he that hopes to look back hereafter 
with satisfaction upon past years, must learn 
to know the present value of single minutes, 
and endeavor to Jet no particle of time fall 
useless to the ground. 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his 
motto, that time was his estate: an estate, 
indeed, that will produce nothing without ecul- 
tivation, but will always abundantly repay 
the labors of industry, “and satisfy the most 
extensive desires, if no part of it be suffered 
to lie waste by negligence, to be overrun by 
noxious plants, or laid out for show rather 
than for use. 
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Costly apparatus and splendid cabinets have 
no magical powerto make scholars. In all cirs 
cumstances a man is, under God, the master of 
his own mind. The Creator has so constituted 
the human intellect, that it can grow only by its 
own action, and by its own action it most cer- 
tainly and necessarily grows. Every man must, 
therefore, in an important sense, educate him- 
self. His books and teachers are but helps ; the 
work is his. A man is not educated until he 
has the ability to summon, in case of emergency, 
all hie mental power in vigorous exercise io 
effect his proposed object. It is not the man 
who has seen most or read most, who can do this. 
Such an one is in danger of being borne down, like 
a beast of burden, by an overloaded mass of oth- 
er men’s thoughts. Nor the man that can boast 
merely of native vigor and capacity. The grea- 
test of all the warriors that went to the siege of 
Troy had not the preeminence because nature 
had given him strength, and he carried the lgr- 
gest bow, but because self-discipline had 
tanght him how to bend it.— Daniel Web- 


ster. 





Arter-tTHovcuts.— When the veil of death 
has been drawn between us and the objects 
of our regard, how quick-sighted do we be- 
come of their merits, and how bitterly do we 
then remember words or looks of unkindness, 
which may have escaped us in our intercourse 
with them! How careful should such 
thoughts render us in the fulfilment of those 
offices of affection which it may yet be in our 
power to perform ! for who can tell how soon 
the moment may arrive, when repentance 
cannot be followed by reparation ? 





Fat men feel certain of their existence.— 
They have atangibility not easily disturbed. 
Hence, their easy, quiet, good natured life. 
The thin man, on the contrary must take up 
in momentum what he wants in ponderosity. 
Hence the ceaseless activity, his bustling pro- 
pensities. The fat man, notwithstanding his 
bulk, is ever the readiest to make room in a 
coach, a proof that he is as much of a man 
in feeling asinsize. The fat man is like the 
most perfect of figures—the sphere; the 
lean man, poor fellow, can only be compared 
to. the plainest and simplest—the line. 


(If a man calls you a liar, and thief, and 
scoundrel}, tell kim you have not sufficient con- 
fidencein him to believe it. 

















ty and integrity of a man disposed of by a 
smile or a shrug. How many good and gens 
erous actions have been sunk into oblivion 
by a distrustful look, or stamped with the 
imputation of proceeding from bad motives, 
by a mysterious and seasonable whisper ! 

Look into companies of those whose gen- 
tle natures should disarm them, we shall find 
no better account. How large a portion of 
chastity is sent out of the world by distant 
hints—nodded away, and cruelly winked in- 
to suspicion, by the envy of those who are 
past all temptation of it themselves! How 
often does the reputation of a helpless crea- 
(ure bleed by a report—which the oarty, whe 
is at the pains to propogate it, beholds with 
much pitv and fellow-feeling—that she is 
heartily sorry for it—hopes in God it is not 
true: however, as Archbishop Tillotson wit- 
tily observes upon it, is resolved in the mean 
time to give the report her pass, that at least 
it may have fair play to take its fortune in 
the world—to be believed or not, according 
to the charity of those into whose hands it 
should happen to fall.—- Sterne. 


Tue Tastes Turnep.—Some time since, 
on one of the North river boats, a lady who 
had aftracted much attention for the mascu- 
line turn of her manners and conversation, 
was Seated at the table opposite a gentleman, 
who in taking some butter, in the absence 
of the usual Knife, used his own, which the 
lady observing, called aloud tothe waiter : 

‘* Wai-ta! bring another plate of butter ; 
that man—poinling to the gentleman—has 
had his knife in this! 

The unfortunate wight almost sunk under 
the curious gaze of the company, but said 
nothing, determined to watch his opportuni- 
ty to return fer the cruel mortification, 
change in her own coin, He waited but a 
moment, ere a plate of dried beef was hand- 
ed tothe lady, who unceremoniously took 
some in her fingers, and placed it upon her 
plate. 

“*Wai-ta!’’ exclaimed the gentleman in 
turn, “ bring another plate of beef— this wo- 
man has had her fingers in this! ”’ 

A most ungallant roar from all the com- 
pany fairly turned the tables against the la. 
dy, and she had the good sense to acknowl- 
edge its deserts, and join heartily in the 
mirth it created. 





Will any young man remain a drone in society, 
when by a little exertion he can support himself 
and tise to independence ? 
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THE HEIRESS. 
A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE: 
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| wise you would at once own her virtues in- 
‘stead of being dazzled by het empty-minded 
cousin.’ 
BY T; HAMILTON: “Faith!” said Morven, shrugging his 
— ‘shoulders, “I dont know but what you are 
“What think you of Miss Talbot, Harty?” half right after all, and if Miss Inskeep only 
said Edward Seyton to his friend. |was an heiress, I would even take her with- 
“She is pretty—accomplished—conversi-|out further parley. But ‘there’s the rub.’ 
ble—and quite a belle.” |The fact is, my dear fellow, I can’t afford to 
“ Drawled out as if you lost atooth at ev-| marry a poor wife. Always brought up in 
ery word. Why, my dear fellow, what isjexpensive habits, I have even outrun my 
the matter with you, that you can’t see per-|jncome, and must either retrench or marry a 
fection where every one else discovers it ?—! fortune. As I cannot think of doing the for- 
Miss Talbot! ’—faith, she’s without a rival! mer, I must look out for an heiress. And, 
and then sucha fortune. Give me your heir-|after all, Miss Talbot is not so bad for a fash- 
ess after all.” lionable wife, and will make a dash at the 
Itis my misfortune, however, not to see/head of one’s table. You needn't shake 
any thing of that perfection you speak of in| your head. Economy I detest, and so I can’t 
Miss Talbot. To me she is a mere lady of for a moment entertain the idea of retrench- 
fashion—” line. Just think what the world would say 
“ My dear fellow—” lif they heard that the gay and fashionable 
“Hear meout. I said Miss Talbot was a) Morven had married one of your amiable 
mere lady of fashion, and, I repeat it. Shelcreatures without a sixpence, | and betaken 
is in every thing too selfish, vain and flippant.|})jmself to some domestic cottage ih the coun- 
She is always gossiping illnaturedly about her} try, and sunk down into a quiet tread-mill 
neighbors, she wins attention by tricks a re-| sort of a chap, without a thought except for 
al lady should be ashamed of, she never yet! his rosy wife and children, his pigs, his or- 
conversed five consecutive minutes sensibly,|chard and the price of grain. Pshaw! it 


she—” 

“ Stop, stop,” said Henry Morven, Jaugh-| 
ing, “you caricature her little foibles too ex-| 
travagantly, and one would think you a judge| 
summing up the crimes of a wretch he was| 
about condemning to die. True Miss Talbot! 
likes a little scandal, and is a bit of a coquette,| 
but what then? The first makes her witty,, 
and the last will add to the reputation of the} 
fortunate fellow who wins her. For my 
part, even if your strictures were true, I’d 
venture twice as many foibles to obtaina coo] 
ten thousand a year.” 

“That, then, is the secret of your atten- 
tions to Miss Talbot, instead of her cousin, 
whom you cannot but own to be more beau- 
tiful.” 

“Faith! and you’re right there, though 
Miss Talbot is also pretty.” 

“Yes! and only pretty. Emily Inskeep. 
on the contrary, is beautiful, and has the ex- 
pression of an angel, if we may in our wak- 
ing moments, dream of those bright beings. 
And then how amiable! In every thing she 
is superior to her cousin, except in wealth.— 
She has no selfishness, she does not contin- 
ually strive for admiration, she can sit and 
converse with you for hours without speaking 


imakes ime sick to think of it.” 


‘Well, it’s no use discussing the question 
with you, I see. Suppose we go and visit 
the ladies.” 

“With all my heart,” said Morven—and 
the two young men sallied out together. 


Henry Morven was a young man of for- 
tune, and naturally of a noble nature—but 
the constant round of fashionable dissipation 
in which he lived, had gradually changed his 
disposition until it was impossible to say 
whether the good or the evil predominated in 
him. Acustomed to luxury from his earliest 
childhood, he had well told Reyton ‘hat he 
could not endure the thought of mere com- 
petence, Which he called poverty—and he 
was therefore willing to sacrifice the happi- 
ness of his life for the purpose of winning an 
heiress. Of-his success he did not fora mo- 
ment doubt. Gay, fashionable, with some 
talents, the reputation of wealth, and cele- 
brated as the beau of the season, he had al- 
ready flattered himself that Miss Talbot was 
not insensible to his attentions. Her great 
wealth was a prize not to be overlooked—and 
even before his conversation with Seyton, he 
had resolved on wooing and winning her. 





a word either of pedantry or of nonsense.-— 
Ah! Harry, if you only knew when you were 
li 


His friend, however, was of a far different 
‘character. Edward Seyton was indeed one 
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of nature’s noblest sons. ’ He ‘did not pos-| ponies use, had acm nepaeion ee 2 Be- 
sess the wealth of Morven, nor did he make|sides he was certain that her uncle, who 
any pretensions to fashion, but few men were} was also her guardian, and who attended the 
more polished in their demeanor, or more|cousins at the springs, would never consent 
fascinating as a companion. He possessed | ito her union with him. Many an anxious 
the rare art of adapting himself to the mind|day and sleepless night did Seyton spend in 
of the one he was for the time conversing! thinking over his situation; but every hour 
with, and thus was universally popular.—| only convinced him more and more of the 
While Morven was generally the more ad-|hopelessness of his suit. Yet he could not 
mired Seyton was always the more loved —|resist seeking the company of Miss Inskeep, 
Their intimacy having arisen from their hav-|and, though ut first she seemed not insensi- 
ing been not only class- mates, but room- mates/ ble to his attentions, yet of late her manner 
in “college, after they had graduated the two} ‘had grown more reserved and cold. This 
friends had separated—-the one to study a| ‘confirmed his opinion of the impossibility of 
profession and the other to commence a ca-jobtaining her hand, and unable to endure 
reer of fashion—yet a mutual correspon- ithe agony of beholding others enjoying her 
dence had been kept between them, and, they smiles, he determined on flying from her pre- 
had continued their boyish intimacy unim-|sence, aud at once leaving the springs. 
paired. Indeed it was not until the lapse of| “Yes!” he said to himself, “there is no 
nearly four years, when they met again, that} (hope. Miss Inskeep has noticed my atten- 
Seyton discovered the change which the tions, and her coldness is intended to check 
world had worked in his friend. Helefthim!them. I will but see her once more-—at the 
a frank-hearted and often generous youth: | ball to-night—and only at a distance.” 
he Pet bin a rp : anecr eg a of entre The very evening preceding his departure 
ion. hey had both arrived at the jchance threw him in the way of Miss Inskeep. 
springs, at the same time, and while there. iIt was a lovely July night and the moon was 
had met the two cousins, Miss Talbot and} silvering bill and Y a ne > onde 
Miss Inskeep, from Boston. The former!) ; 7 Seen OS 
EFT ig SEE ete ag, iy” SANG am rT \they stood together in the piazza of the hotel, 
eitsiie the letter Gad tedikide tedt Kae Vicia | gazing out on the wiered-like landscape. The 
stam 5 hum of voices, mingled with music, floated in 
putt E eI : ith a h ont harmony. from the distant ball- “room. 
spPat st Bouts Tnskeep was witht eal Al ae wae i,” Not percon bes 
wy i nieniabes Was in ‘sight. torus ma 
it long after tho foregoing conversation, be- forth moodily from the gay dancers, and ac- 
fore Seyton became conscious that his afiec- cidentally met her whom he adored, in the 
tions were irretrievably placed upon her.— |piazza alone. He could but stop and accost 
This discovery of his feelings placed him in| her. Dhisatesteds Jbbiabed. sed. chemed.o 
ng dilemma, from which he knew scarcely how} | momentary embarrassment ; but instantly ral- 
to extricate himself. Having little beside the lying herself-she said, 
practice of a young physician, which was ne- eW] : ; 
iat a lovely evening. How far sweet- 


cessarily small, to support a wife, he dared : etic gil 
not even hope that Miss Inskeep, who al-|* this scene is than the empty show within. 


though no heiress, had always lived in luxu-; “Far, far superiorindeed. But alas! it is 
ry, would share her humble lot with him—|one I leave to-morrow for the dull city, with 
and yet he felt to live without her* would be| its smoky skies and eternal rows of brick.” 

misery itself. Never before had he envied 
the rich their wealth, but now he felt, that if 
he could only offer Miss Inskeep a fortune,|. 
his happiness would be complete. He sigh- 
ed for riches, not for himself, but for her.— 
That Miss Inskeep hetself cared not for 
wealth he was confident—her heart was too 











“Leave the springs !” said Miss Inskeep 
with some surprise, and then as if to hide the 
interest she had unguardedly shown she con- 
tinued blushing, oof thought that you were:to 
remain a fortnight yet.” 


The manner of the beautiful girl flashed a 


generous and pure to be moved by interested|sudden hope across the heart of Seyton. He 
motives, and Seyton knew that her love could 
only spring from the most exalted esteem— 
but then would it be right to subject her to 
comparative poverty, depriving her of the 


did not pause tothink. A sudden impulse 
seized him; all his resolutions faded in an in- 
stant; and ina wild hurried tone, he breathed 
to his companion his tale of love. He did not 





thousand little nameless ]uxuries, which, from 


cease until he had told her all, and why it 
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was that he had determined to leave the | 


springs, 
‘And now I } done, dearest Miss In- 
j } . } 


\—if indeer 
em 1 | too my de- 
ition to fly from your presence, since | 
anuot become your suitor. But oh! when | 
aim far away, ifsometimes you will cast one 
thought upon me, how will I bless your 
name.” 

He ceased. His fair companion trembled 
violently, but her face was turned away.— 
Could she be offended? This was not the 
way toshow heranger. A new,a wilder and 
more delicious hope rushed apon Seyton, and 
he ventured totake her hand. It was not 
withdrawn. The next moment the yielding 
form of the beautiful but now agitated girl 
sank upon his bosom. 

“And your late reserve arose from your 
thinking that I was growing cold,” said Sey- 
ton, “was it indeed so, love?” : 

The blushing girl spoke not, but her eyes, 
as they looked up into her lover’s gave a ‘suf- 
ficient answer. 

“Nothing gives me greater pleasure,” said 
the uncle of Miss Inskeep the next day. as he 
listened to the suit of Seyton, than to bestow 
on you the hand of my favorite niece. Nor 
has she told you wrong about her fortune. It 
is she and not her cousin, who is the heiress. 
Report somehow has fixed the title on the 
wrong one, and my sweet Emily would not 
allow me to contradict it for she said that she 
wished to be loved for herself. I am satis- 
fied that in seeking her you thought nothing 
of fortune, and have acted in all respects hon- 


orably, far different indeed, from Mr. Morven | 


who yesterday proposed for Miss Talbot, but 
learning from me the true amount of her for- 
tune, this morning he sent me a note in which 
he begs leave, the puppy said, to withdraw 
the matrimonial proposition he had made to 
me respecting my niece; and I understood 
from: Emily, thatit was his pointed attention 
to her that drove her out into the piazza to 
escape him. The scoundrel! does he mean 
to be impertinent enough, after slighting one 
niece, to make love to another. I'll cane him, 
old as I am, the very next time 1 see him.” 

But the honestly indignant uncle, had no 
necessity to inflict this summary chastisement 
on Morven, for on learning that Miss Inskeep 
had accepted Seyton, and that his whole con- 
duct had been exposed he departed without 
a moment’s delay from the Springs, and em- 
barked for Europe by the next packet, propos- 
ing to remain there until his acquaintances 


i} rv vii votut at; Ou ! 


should have forgotten the indignation, which 
his shameless conduct inspired even in their 
breasts. 

Seyton and Emily were married, during 


the autumn and neither ever repented of 
having chosen partners for life, solely on ac- 
count of their virtues. Jhe uncle took up 
his abode with them, and was always ready 
to stand as godfather when occasion required. 

The other cousin Miss ‘Talbot, eventually 
married a foreign Count, who turned out to 
be a Parisian actor, that had come over to 
this country on a matrimonial speculation.— 
He soon deserted her, and she is now living 
with Mr. and Mrs. Seyton. Her misfortunes 
have quite reformed her. 


For the Green Mountain Gein. 
SKETCH FROM PRIVATE LIFE. 
A FACT LITERALLY RENDERED. 


Skilled by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints, 

With all the kind mendacity of hints, 

While mingling truth with falsehood, sneers with smiles, 
A thread of caudor with a web of wiles.—Bvyron. 


The spring had come and with it came my friend : 
He was a man whose passions and whose mind, 
By others’ powers had never yet been ken’d ; 
He stood alone—the mass, before, a few, behind. 
Men fear’d him not, and yet they seem’d to bend: 
I know not how, but there’s a chain to bind 

All men to man ; this chain did he possess ; 

Nor was it ever shame such bondage to confess. 


Ife was not proud, nor was he yet severe ; 

His look was calm ; yet such a calm as we 

Have often seen as storms were gathering near, 
When on the clouds, thongh lovely, we could see 
Some signs of that which loneliness and fear 
Have hop’d and pray’d again might never be. 

| He came, lhe went like darkness to the view, 
Something was there, but what no morial knew. 





His words were few, and always kindly said, 

| But in a tone that check’d the inquiring tongue ; 

| For hours, alone, he sat and held his head, 

| As though his thoughts were brooding o’er some wrong, 
No hermit he, for though retired, he led 

An active life ; and oft amid the throng 

He stood and spake—they offered honors high: 

He put them all aside and warily went by. 


’*T was in the spring—my friend had come again, 
As sad and strange and gloomy as before : 

I said to him as. we stray’d down the lane, 

‘‘How much this seemeth like the springs of yore! 
It brings to mind the hours of mirth and pain 
That came and went but never shall come more, 
How eloquent this busy tongue of time ; 

To me its tone how solemn and sublime!”’ 


‘*True,”’ he replied,—I look’d and saw a tear 
Had gatber’d in his once commanding eye— 
‘True, all is true! Come, listen, you shall hear 
A story of these days that are gone by ; 

To you, my friend, it doubtless will appear 

A silly thing; but many a time have I 
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. 
‘Thought over it and wept—but not aloud; But wo to those, the lovely of our land, 
er: . C7 asece r 4 ¢ ° 
Chis tear—the first—my spirit never bow’d. When villains know and traitors understand. 


**Dost thou remember, when six vears ago, **And I was envied ;—yet I felt secure 
3 . } * . ry? : 4 . . 
As we do now, amid the charms of spring While im the arms of my aflianced bride; 
We wander’d forth, and felt the light air flow She seem’d to me so trusting and so pure, 
Along the land with softly waving wing? That I believed whatever might betide, 
Along the land where corn and roses grow— / She must be mine; and felt that I was sure 
Che sunny South—where light the winters fling | Of her respect, though all the world beside (deed, 
LZ : + 
Cheir mantle and where gloomy days are few, | Shouid shun me ; yet, these dreams were dreams in- 
Compared with such as bring the beautiful and new? | For changes came with more than human speed. 


*<Dost thou remember when my heart was light? | **t had a rival—he became my foe: 

And when my tongue was busy? and dost thou |'Then many a tongue was busy with my name, 
Remember, when upon a starry night, | And evil hints were whispered to and fro, 

That seem’d as bright as daylight doth seem now, | Till ugly spots, alas, were on my fame, 

How she, Janette, then in her beauty’s might, | Whose falseness time, and time alone did show. 
Went, and with me? Tis foolish, I allow; I sought Janette, but coldness when I came 
But say, my friend, dost thou remember, say ?’ And even scorn, commanded me away ; 

He scarcely ceased for me to answer, ‘‘yea,”’ 1 went; for here, alone, man cannot disobey 


‘ , . ; Y rere ¢ ” e hen: ~ ; ’ 

I loved that girl. We were at college then; ‘‘She was deceived; I knew it, and once more 
Fou did not know how oft I stole away Sought to explain, but she refused to hear: 

Po visit her. Full many an hour when And then I felt as I ne’er felt before: 

My mates—but no—I will not now delay *Twas like revenge—a madness—and I fear 
Ty ¥ 1 - nen} na te - j 5 ° 

Po tell of what I would not think again ;— | Had I remained, ere many days went o’er, 
And yet those scenes are imaged in to-day: | I had done that at which thy manly ear 
’ 2 .- - 

Chen I was happy—dreams of joy to come | Would tingle, for I then had learned his name 
Lay fair and bright as doth the wand’rer’s home. Who thus had heapt my ruin on my shame. 

: } 
“e , « irl: ¢ she _ see { 

‘I loved that girl; and why, you need not ask; | **Then did I fly, aye, then from home I flew, 
For I had reasons you can never know: And that because “twas perilous to stay ; 
Since you have seen her, °tis in vain to task | I fled from dangér and from all I knew; 

My self and you with any skete h to show | I fled though none were tracking out my way, 
How fair her form, though nothing but a mask | And still I felt that something did pursue,— 
r . . i oT 2 i - x ? : . i) “ “9 

To hide the gems that sparkled just below; | A something heard in every wind that blew ;— 
For this you know,—but I, alas, have known | Twas fear—and yet no fear of mortal harm, 
Too much beside—I know it, I alone. | But that a soul might fall by this avenging arm.’’ 
CAINE. 





**You saw she was not of the common mould, ars . 

‘Though thousands were as beautiful as she ; Peacham, April, 1644 dec. 
You saw the mind—you wonder’d as you pass’d, For the Green Mountain Gem. 
And left the rest, you knew not what, to me; STANZAS. 

I took—but no—I did not—’tis the last— 
The like, I feel, I never more shall see ; 
And yet I loved it, and do almost grieve 
To part with that I tremble to believe. 





And here Lam and ‘‘like to be,’’ 

No offer yet, I do declare 
It pains my heart—Alas for me; 
as anna a : What shall I do ? I’m in despair. 
‘‘How wonderful these spirits which we bear! 
We feel, and bow to thet superior sway ; Why am I sligted thus by all, 
Yet, they are like the motions of the air, While others flirt and ride and walk 
That are obey’d when they themselves obey ;— With every beau at every call, ; 
They push us on we scarcely can tell where; And laugh and quiz and gaily talk? 
In light and shade we tread along the way; Am I not handsome? truly so! 
And all we are, to men—’tis nature’s boon— | At least, good-looking, all will say, 
Flows strong and true as tides do to the moon. My dress, ’tis nice, they surely know, 
My health is good in every way. 


But sad the thouglit—oh! sad to know 
I’ve liv’d along these eighteen years 


‘The seasons pass’d;—and I was called to be 
A man with men in some of men’s affairs: 

I would be first—I was—but did not see 
How thick around arch envy had IJaid snares ; And never had a single beau! 

And had I seen, I was too proud to flee ; Flow forth afresh, my bitter tears. 
My motto was,—‘‘wo to the one who dares She dove’ dali te Wa he wary 
Come in my way!’’ Bat foes I could not reach vror ‘ls ‘eeiiane sad epee - SEP 
Have taught me what my tutors could not teach. I ceaalll woth Samco ay ae Ww 
«‘They’ve taught me this—that nature hath a spring Bereeeene: tape t yoni exons. 
On every soul; and though it be concealed 

Frem men at large, yet this itself may bring 

To watchful eyes an index so unsealed, 

That through it they may trace that subtle thing, 
Until ite secrets shall be all revealed. 


Ah! vain thesg musings—useless, quite, 
I cannot woo nor win one here, 
They seldom come, and then they slight— 
They'll soon forget me much I fear. 
AGNES. 








— ~ ee — 
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THE BIRD'S NEST. 


As Mary Hartland was busily working in 
her garden, one morning, before school time, 
she heard the voices of children on the other 
side of the fence, as if disputing about some 
contested article. The fence was so high 
she could not see over it, but she looked 
through a knot hole near the gate, which op- 
ened into a field. She perceived a group of 
children gathered round two boys, who ea- 
gerly contended about a bird’s nest, which 
one of them held in his hand. 

It belongs to me, said Joseph Scott, the 


largest boy, “ for I climbed the tree, and got|she need not injure ant hills, the inhabitants 


it dewn.” 

« But I saw it first,” replied Frank Morris, 
“and have as gooda right to it as you, 
though if you will give me half the eggs, 
I will be contented.” 

“ You ought to do that Joseph,” said some 
of the boys who stood near, “and if you 
don’t, we will take them ail from you.” 

“You ought neither of you to keep it,” 
said Rose Wilmot, a fine little girl, about ten 
years old. “ For you both know how wick- 
ed and cruel it is, to steal from the poor birds 
their nests, which they have taken so much 
pains to build.” 


“ Several other girls who thonght as Rose 


did, but were afraid to speak first, now joined 
her, and besought the boys to carry back the 
nest, and put it where they found it. 

Mary Hartland, who, through the fence, 
heard and saw all that passed, now opened 
the gate, and came out. She had akind and 
tender heart, and could never bear to see ev- 
ena fly wantonly destroyed. Her mother 
and brother had taught her, that every crea- 
ture which God had made, unless necessity 
or safety required its death, had as gooda 
right to liveas herself. And, when walking 
ishe would carefully avoid treading on any 
‘insect, and always turn out of her path that 





of which she regarded as examples of in- 
Idustry and order. 

She walked towards the children who 
stood under the shade of a large oak tree.— 
The girls, as soon as they saw her, ran to 
meet her, telling her the cause of the dispute, 
and begging her to persuade the boys to car- 
ry back the nest. Mary replied that, as she 
had overheard all that passed, while at work 
in her garden, she came out for that purpose. 

She then represented to the boys the cru- 
elty of taking the nest of a harmless bird, 
and besought them to carry it back before the 
parent missed it. She was a great favorite 
with the school children, who always went 














for her assistance, they were inany dif- 

De 7 exe hy cs mm haa tee a 
ficuities Lu who were bad, sougnt 
to hide their evil-and muischieveus propeusi- 


soc fram hh ° 
ties irom Per, 


, = ) } 
so kind and peniie Was sne 


s | ? y 7° 
when they had listene 
] Tei Pe ER - 
JO05epn, Said WIth one 
Varry back th nest.”’ iIsven brank 
i 4 c ae ; , 
nad { inxious to possess if, now 
’ . ; - ‘ 1 1 
ea to return it, and was sorry that he hadas 
a 7° ’ . ta j , s > | 
sisted 1n taking ii from the tree. But Jos | 
who was a bad-tempered, cruel boy, held the | 


nest fast, declaring that it was his, and no-| 


body should take it from him. 
“You will not be so wicked as to keep _ it, 


ing obstinacy. 

“Yes, I shall;” replied Joseph sullenly.— 
“For it is mine, and if I put it back, the bird 
will not go to it again.” 

“She will, indeed ;” answered Mary ear- 
nestly. “ And only think of her distress, Jo- 
seph, when she flies home and finds her trea- 
sure gone! Besides, those eggs can be of no 
use to you, and if you return them, in a few 
weeks, they will be four beautiful birds, which 
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will delight you with their songs.” 

“QO, do carry it back,” exclaimed all the | 
little girls, crowding eagerly around him.— | 
Joseph said nothing, but looked very cross, | 
and turned over the eggs one by one. | 

Mary continued, “ How would your moth- | 
er feel, Joseph, if while she was absent from 
home, some cruel creature should carry you | 








yor bird is now flying round 
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nnot be so hard hearted as to keep the 
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aq iat vis : i= 
Take the nest. Itis not worth so many 
words. But you may put it back yourself, 
for | shall not.” 
They joyfully took it, and Frank showing 
them the way, they soon placed it in the very 
spot whence it had been taken. And some 


Joseph,” said Mary, surprised at his unfeel-| of them who watched ata little distance, had 


the satisfaction to see the bird fly to it, ina 
very short time, 

The children then pursued their way to 
school, where Mr. Hartland who had heard 
an account of the affair from Mary, smiled on 
them with approbation. Frank Morris, now 
pleased that he had not persevered in his 
cruelty, determined never again to take a 
bird’s nest. 





LAKE GEORGE. 

In the future poetry of America, Lake 
George will hold the place of Loch Katrine 
in Scotland. The best idea that can be 
given of it. indeed, to a person who has seen 
Loch Katrine, is to say, that it is the Trosachs 
on a little larger scale. ‘There is the same 
remarkable clear water in both,—the same 


and all your brothers and sisters away where! jutting and bold shores, small green islands, 


she could never see you more! Do you not! 
suppose she would be very unhappy? And| 
should you not think any one who could do! 
such a thing very wicked and unfeeling?” | 
“Yes,” said Joseph pettishly. ‘“ But there | 
is a difference between children and eggs.” 
“Tt istrue,” said Mary. “ But your moth- 
er feels not more affection for you, thah does | 
the poor bird you have robbed, for these eggs, 
which, she knows, will, in a few weeks, be- 
come birds. For this purpose, she patiently 
sits upon them, and spares no pains to keep 
thei warm, in order that they may hatch.” 
“He shall carry them back,” exclaimed 
Frank, who was a kind hearted, though rath- 
er a thoughtless boy, and had very quick pas- | 
sions which he did not always properly gov- 
ern. “He shall carry back the nest and || 





'same hill-tops loaded with vegetation. 


and bright vegetation ; and the same profu- 
sion of nooks and bays. It struck me at 
Loch Katrine, that the waters seemed to 


have overflowed the dells of an undulating 


visible but the 
The 
impression was owing, no doubt, to the reach 
of the shrubs and grass to the very edge of it 
and the saine thing produces the same effect 
at Lake george. When the bosom of the 
lake is tranquil, the small islands, with their 
reflections below, look like globes of heaped- 
up leaves suspended in the air. 

The extraordinary purity of the waters of 
Lake George procured for it the name Lake 
Sacrament ; and every stranger is struck 
with their singular transparency. It is sin- 
gular that the waters on every side of it,— 


country, and left nething 





will never take another.” Frank endeavor-| those of Lake Champlain, for example, of 
ed to snatch the nest from Joseph, but a boy|the Hudson, and of the whole region be- 
older than himself cauglit his arm, saying— |tween the Green Mountains and the Mis- 

“ You will break the eggs, Frank, and do| sissippi,—are more or less impregnated with 
more harmthan good. Let Joseph alone.—' lime. while Tale Goaree alene nellucid and 
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pure. It receives its waters, probaly, from 
subjacent springs. 
he surface of this Lake is said to be one 
hundred feet higher than Lake Champlain. 
Another, and probably a more correct esti- 
mate, makes the difference three hundred. 
There are three steps to the falls, which 
from the outlet into the latter lake ; and the 
lower one, when the snow is melting in 





spring is a cataract of uncommon beauty. 
Lake George is frozen over from three to/ 
four months ; and it is remarked of it, that | 


the ice does not sink as in Lake Champlain, | 
} 


open countries. Every thing, whether on 
the land or water, was here affected by the 
changes of the day; and the eye, without 
forecast, however disposed on ordinary occa- 
sions to inattention, instinctively engaged, and 
fastened with emotions approximating to rap- 
ture. The shadows of the mountains, partic- 
ularly on the West, floating slowly over the 
bosom of the lake, and then softly ascending 
that of the mountains on the East, presented 
to us, in a wide expanse, the uncommon and 
most pleasing image of one vast range of 
mountains slowly moving up the ascent of an- 


but gradually dissolves. other. 

Before it became a part of the fashionable | “ On the evening of Friday, the Ist of Oc- 
tour, this lake was a solitude, appropriated | tober, while we were returning from Ticonde- 
more particularly by the deer and the eagle. | roga, we were presented with a prospect su- 
Both have nearly disappeared. The echo} perior toany which I ever beheld. An open- 
of the steamboat, that has now taken the'| ing lay before us, between the mountains on 
place of the noiseless canoe,—and the pep-| the West and those on the East, gilded by 
pering of fancy sportsmen, that have follow- | the departing sunbeams. The lake, alternate- 
ed the far-between but more effectual shots'ly glassy and gently rippled, of a light and 
of the borderer’s rifle—have drawn from its} exquisite sapphire, gay and brilliant with the 
shores these and other circumstances of ro-! tremulous lustre already mentioned floating 





mance. The only poetry of scene which | 
can take the place of that of nature, is his-| 
torical and legendary ; and ages must lapse, | 
and generations pass away, and many changes | 
come over the land, before that time. We} 
are in the interregnum, now, least favorable | 
for poetry. | 

Caldwell is a flourishing town, built at the | 
end of the lake, and remarkable for nothing, | 
in itself, but a famous hotel, where scenery- | 
hunters dine. We turn from this too succu-| 
lent theme, to give an extract from the works | 
ofa grave -and eminent divine ; proving, by | 
its glowing enthusiasm, the effect of this 
lovely scenery even on minds of the most se- 
rious bent. 

“The whole scenery of this lake is greatly 
enhanced in beauty and splendour, by the 
progressive change which the traveler sail- 
ing on its bosom perpetually finds in his po- 
sition, and by the unceasing variegation of; 
light and shade which attend his pro- 
gress. The gradual and the sudden open- 
ings of scoops and basins, of island and 
points, of promontories and summits—the 
continual change of their forms, and their 
equally gradual and sudden disappearance, | 
—impart to every object a brilliancy,-life, 
and motion, scarcely inferior to that which 
is seen in the images formed by the camera- 
obscura, and in strength and distinctness 
greatly superior. Light and shade are here 
not only far more diversified, but are more 
obvious, intense, and flowing, than in smooth 





upoa its surface, stretched in prospect to a 
vast distance, through a great variety of Jar- 
ger and smaller apertures. In the chasm, 
formed by the mountains, lay a multitude of 
Islands, differing in size, shape, and umbrage, 
and clothed in deeply-shaded green. Beyond 
them, and often partly hidden behind the tall 
and variously-figured trees with which they 
were turfed, rose, in the west and south-west 
a long range of distant mountains, tinged 
with a deep misty azure, and crowned with 
an immense succession of lofty pines. Above 
the mountains, and above each other, were 
extended in great numbers long streaming 
clouds, of the happiest forms, and painted 
with red and orange light, in all their diver- 
sities of tincture. 

“ To complete the scenery of this lake, the 
efforts of cultivation are obviously wanting. 
The hand of the husbandman has already 
begun to clear these grounds; and will, at 
no great distance of time, adorn them with 
all the smiling scenes of agriculture. It 
does not demand the gift of prophecy to for- 
see, that the villas of opulence and refine- 
ment will, within half a century, add here all 
the elegance of art to the beauty and majes- 
ty of nature.” 





jC Strawberries have found their way to the 
Boston market, from Maryland. 





jC The city of Lowell contains 30,000 inhab> 
of the number being females. 


tante—two-thir 
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MOZART’S LAST MOMENTS. 


The composer threw himself back on his 
couch, faint and exhausted. His counten- 
ance was pale and emaciated, yet there was 
a strange fire in his eye, and the light of joy 
on his brow, that told of success. His task 
was finished, and the melody, even to his ex- 
quisite sensibilitywaS perfect. It had occu- 
pied him for weeks ; and though his form was 
wasting by disease, yet the spirit seemed to 
‘acquire more vigor, and already claimed kin- 
dred to immortality ; for.oft as the sound of 
his own composition stole on his ear it bore 
an unearthly sweetness, that was to him, too 
truly a warning to his future and fast coming 
doom. Now it was finished, and for the first 
time for many weeks, he sank into a quiet 
and refreshing slumber. The apartment in 
which he lay was lighted by a window, in a 
small recess, that opened to the east; near it 
his couch was placed, a table for writing at 
his feet, and just before him his favorite in- 
separable piano. The window was shaded 
by a curtain of crimson damask ; and the sun 
which had scarcely attained its meridian, 
stole through it, there was a rich glow cast 
upon every object. One becm fell upon the 


head of the composer, and then passed, ap- 


parent! y 


to say, “Like this shall your day of 
life be bright and glorious; but even so shall 
it vanish and pass away, though shining in 
noon-tide splendor.” Avslight noise in the 
apartment awoke him, when turning towards 
a fair young girl who entered, “Emilie my 
daughter,” said he, “come near me—my task 
is over—the requiem is finished. 
quiem,” he added, and a sigh escaped him, 
as present fame and future glory passed in 
vivid succession through his mind, and the 
idea; how soon he must leave it all, seemed, 
foor a moment, too hard to endure. “Oh! 
say not so, my father,” said the girl, interpre- 
ting him, as tears stood in her eyes, “you 
must be better—you look better, for even 
now your cheek has a glow upon it; do let 
me bring you something refreshing, for you 
have had nothing this morning, and I am 
sure we will nurse you well again.” “Do 
not deceive yourself, my love,” said he, “this 
wasted form, can never be restored by human 
aid. From heaven’s mercy, alone, can I hope 
for succor ; and it will be granted, Emilie, in 
the time of my utmost need ; yes, in the hour 
of death will I claim His help, who is always 
ready to aid those who trust in Him; and 
soon, very soon, must this mortal frame be 
Jaid in its quiet sleeping place, and its rest- 


“My re-| 








less soul return to Him who gave it.” The 
tender girl stood in pallid, though mute dis- 
tress; not a sigh, nor a tear escaped her.— 
The idea of death bro!’ 0 suddenly on her 
mind, that it checked every note of utterance 
and she gazed upon his countenance as in a 
dream. 


Death, at any period of life, wears an aw- 
fulaspect; but never more so than to the 
youthful heart, whose every step has been 
that of health and joy, and whose bounding 
pulse, yet swayed by hope, had never been 
chilled by the sorrows, or distracted by the 
doubts and fears that hang over our earthly 
existence. ‘Thus it was with Emilie; united 
by the tenderest sympathy to her father, and 
living as it were, in a world of music, no 
wonder that she beheld death with terror; as 
the destroyer of herall; of happiness. The 
dying father raised himself in his couch— 
“You spoke of refreshment, my daughter; it 
can still be offered my fainting soul. Take 
these notes, the last that I shall ever pen, 
and sit down to the instrament. Sing with 
them the hymn so beloved by your mother, 
and let me once more hear those tones which 
have been my delight, my passion, since my 
earliest remembrance.” Emilie did as she 
was desired ; and it seemed as if she sought 
a relief from her own thoughts ; for after run- 
ning over a few chords of the piano, she com- 
menced, in the sweetest voice, the following 
lines : 


‘Spirit, thy labor is o’er, 
‘Thy term of probation is run, 

Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
And the race of immortals begun. 


Spirit! how bright is the road 
For which thou art on the wing! 

Thy home it wil] be with thy Savior and God, 
Their loud hallelujahs to sing.’’ 


As she concluded the last stanza, she 
dwelt, for a few moments, on the low melan- 
choly notes of the piece, and then waited in 
suence for the mild voices of her father’s 
praises. He spoke not—and, with something 
of surprise, she turned towards him. He was 
laid back upon the sofa, his face shaded in part 
with his hand, and his form reposed as if in 
slumber. Starting with fear, Emilie sprang 
towards him, and seized his hand; but the 
touch paralyzed her, for she sank senseless by 
his side. He was gone! With the sounds 
of the sweetest melody ever composed by hu- 
man thought, his soul had winged its flight to 
regions of eternal bliss. 





